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A Comedy in 3 Acts 





Books 


85 cents 


Royalty 
$25.00 





As produced by East Hampton (N. Y.) High School 


Produced by Gilbert Miller in New York and elsewhere. 
The comedy has to do with a family of New Englanders who 
have, years before, given refuge to a great artist. The play 
opens some years after Bean’s death, with an excited world 
in pursuit of his work and any details they can gather as 
to his life and character. Dr. Haggett and his family, who 
have some of Bean’s canvases, suddenly realize their value, and 


become hard, selfish, and ill-tempered. It is, however, Abby, 
the family servant, who ultimately holds them all in her power: 
she has one of his greatest paintings, which she cannot be 
persuaded into selling or giving away; it turns out that she is 
the only one who really understood and appreciated the artist— 
besides, she had been married to him! An ideal play for high 
schools. 


“I was frankly surprised at the success the play achieved. Its actual performance attained 


tremendous success.” 


—Henry P. Groves, St. Luke’s School, New Caanan, Conn. 


“Enough humor, enough human appeal to make the audience sit back and relax and 
—Director, Sac City High School, Sac City, Iowa 


thoroughly enjoy the evening.” 


An outstanding “BROADWAY” Musical Comedy 


By Laurence Schwab and B. G. DeSylva. Lyrics by B. G. DeSylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray Henderson. 
10 men, 5 women principals, singers, dancers and musicians, 4 Exteriors; 3 Interiors. Modern costumes. 


The thrill that comes once in a lifetime is to score the 
winning touchdown for the varsity team when all seems lost 
and the enemy are rejoicing. That is exactly what happened 
to Tom Marlowe, football hero of Tait University, but the 
honor nearly escaped him when he flunked his astronomy 
examination. The harsh old professor was mightily insistent 


that Tom qualify in this study, and things looked mighty 
dark for the team until Patricia, Tom’s sweetheart at the time, 


induces her demure little cousin Connie to tutor him. For 
once in his life Tom places the habits of the stars on an equal 
footing with the gyrations of the pigskin and digs in in real 
earnestness. Then the game itself — what a game! Tom is 
sorely needed, and the great suspense is lifted when Tom with 
the help of Robby Randall, gets the pigskin across the goal line 
for the winning touchdown. 


Libretto 85c. Vocal Score $1.50. Royalty $50.00 


A descriptive list of “French’s Musical Comedies and Operettas” will be sent free on request. 
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THANK YOU! 


Ernest Sublett, co-sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 353, Abilene, Texas, in his letter 
to this office: 

“‘Thespian membership is a prize 
honor in our school. Just this morning a 
little girl who was initiated in the fall 
showed me her first copy of Dramatics 
with the comment, ‘This is the best 
magazine; | just can’t get enough of 
looking at it.’ “’ 

Thanks, little girl ! 


HERE’S AN IDEA! 


Evelyn Townsend, Thespian Sponsor of 
Troupe 190, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
writes that the following dramatic proj- 
ect rang the bell in her school: 

“We've given our non-royalty one-act 
plays at noon. Over 400 of our students 
come on the bus and others stay if they 
wish. No charge for plays. We have 
given seven plays over the noon hour 
this year.’ 

Dramatics thus available to all! 


IT’S A GRAND FEELING! 


After sponsoring his first dramatic 

arts festival, Richard C. Johnson, spon- 
sor of Troupe 771, Barrington, Ill., tells 
me: 
“Certainly the festival idea offers one 
of the richest opportunities yet conceived 
for stimulating and inspiring workers in 
dramatic arts.” 

Moral: Come out of your shell; attend 
the drama festivals and clinics ! 


STANDING ROOM ONLY ! 


Frieda E. Reed and Maizie G. Weil, 
co-sponsors of Troupe 1000, Upper Dar- 
by, Pa., informed me of the following 
about their children’s theatre: 

“Our latest production was The Three 
Bears. It was by far our most successful 
in every way. We think that the play is 
fool-proof as a vehicle. It appealed to 
our audiences all the way from pre- 
kindergarten to adults. We played to 
more than 1800 in two performances 
and had to turn about 200 away. The 
demand is beginning to come for three 
performances next year.” 

Why not a play for children? You'll 
be the talk of the town ! 


UP WE GO — FINANCIALLY ! 


At one of the sessions | attended at 
the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary Principals in New York 
in February, | was impressed with the 
startling fact that of the approximately 
200 schools represented nearly all of 
them are now paying additional compen- 
sation over the basic salaries for extra- 
curricular work. In one school, believe 
it or not, the dramatics director earned 
last year more than the athletic coach. 
Miracles do happen ! 


It’s 1U in ‘52 
Leon C. Miller 
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PREMIERE 


‘Follow the Dream” 





Florida State 
Regional Conference 





A rehearsal scene from Follow the Dream, written by Florence Ryerson and Alice D. G. Miller, 
to be presented for the first time on Friday, May 4, 1951, by the Miami, Florida, Edison Sr. 
High School under the direction of Mrs. Sophia Derbyshire, Sponsor of Troupe 8 — one of 
the many features of the Florida State Regional Conference. 








For the first time on any stage Thespian Troupe 8 of the 
Miami Edison Senior High School, Miami, Florida, will pre- 
sent Follow the Dream, the latest play written by the talented 
Florence Ryerson and Alice D. G. Miller, and slated for release 
next fall by Samuel French, publishers. This premiere pro- 
duction, which will be directed by Mrs. Sophia P. Derbyshire, 
sponsor of Troupe 8 and general chairman, is one of a number 
of features which will be offered at the Florida Regional Con- 
ference to be held in Miami on May 4 and 5, 1951. 

Miami's Robert Clay Hotel will be the headquarters for the 
conference. In addition to the premiere production tentative 
plans call for an all-conference luncheon, visits to the Uni- 
versity of Miami, and a social evening at which time bathing 
will be made available in the beautiful Olympic-size salt-water 





CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


Students and sponsors wishing to attend the Con- 
ference are urged to contact Mrs. Sophia L. Derby- 
shire, general chairman, Miami Edison Senior High 
School, Miami, at once. . The registration fee is $1.00, 
which will admit delegates to all sessions except the 
all-conference luncheon. Room rates at the Robert 
Clay Hotel will be $2.50 per person for each night. 
All students attending the conference must be accom- 
panied by faculty sponsors or adult chaperons. Early 
enrollment will be appreciated so that adequate facili- 
ties can be provided. More detailed information will 
be mailed to all Florida Thespian Troupes and other 
_ interested schools. 
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pool of the Robert Clay Hotel. Dancing is also on the agenda. 

The following committees have been appointed by Mrs. 
Derbyshire: Name Tags, Thespian Troupe 476, Joseph White, 
sponsor, Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables; Miami, 
Florida, Favors, Thespian Troupe 327, Miss Beverly Reichert, 
sponsor, Miami Senior High School; Luncheon, Thespian 
Troupe 848, Mrs. Jane Pepper, sponsor, Central High School, 
Ft. Lauderdale; and Swim-Dance, Thespian Troupe 495, Miss 
Sarah Adams, sponsor, Andrew Jackson High School and 
Thespian Troupe 391, Mrs. Betty Sokoloff, sponsor, Senior 
High School, Miami Beach; and the premiere production, 
Thespian Troupe 8, Mrs. Derbyshire, sponsor, Miami Edison 
Senior High School. 


The tentative program follows: 


Thursday, May 3 
See CP oes, .. . Registration of Early Arrivals, Robert Clay Hotel 


Friday, May 4 


‘ te had en Registration, Robert Clay Hotel 

Welcome Meeting, Robert Clay Hotel 

ES eo All-Conference Luncheon, Robert Clay Hotel 

Afternoon Session .......... Motorcade to the University of Miami 

to participate in a number of workshops and to witness the dress 
rehearsal of HAMLET. 


Evening Session, 8:15 ........... Premiere, FOLLOW THE DREAM, 
Miami Edison Auditorium. 


Saturday, May 5 


bi x « «eae ey tas Wes Registration, Robert Clay Hotel 

Business Meeting, Robert Clay Hotel 

Afternoon Session Motorcade to University of Miami 
to see matinee performance of NO TIME FOR COMEDY. 

Evening Session, 8:00 .......... Swim—Dance, Robert Clay Hotel 


Morning Sessions 


Morning Session 
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IT CAN BE DONE! | syceoncez winsox 


We dramatic arts teachers — scripts, 
costumes, makeup boxes and all the 
other trappings of our exciting profes- 
sion—came into the high school through 
the back door. We are not really “re- 
spectable” educators in the eyes of our 
academic associates. We are little better 
than purveyors of entertainment—whim- 
sically tolerated, perhaps, but respected 
for our sound training and background ? 
No! Never. Well, hardly ever. The 
dramatic arts have found their way in- 
to the high school curriculum for several 
reasons. Principals have wished to offer 
an activity class. Student pressure has 
forced the inclusion of dramatic arts. Or 
perhaps the monetary returns of a pro- 
duction to the school has merited a class 
in drama. But few administrators realize 
the educational values of the dramatic 
arts. Few realize that one can teach 
more effectively the best of world litera- 
ture. Few realize that through the in- 
formal teaching methods of a dramatic 
arts class that one can achieve better 
results in guidance and social adjust- 
ment of adolescents. Group dynamics 
existed in the theater before the first 
education professor was ever born. 

Because the dramatic arts came into 
_the school for secondary reasons, the 
teachers of dramatic arts are not always 
on the same plane as their fellow teach- 
ers. For obvious reasons they are in 
many cases more popular with the stu- 
dents than the mathematics or history 
teacher. The math and history teachers 
resent this student attitude. Second, 
because of the nature of the work the 
dramatic arts teacher must at some time 
or other present the work of his students 
to an audience. Productions have a ten- 
dency to disrupt the school program. 
It is impossible within one school period 
of one school day to accomplish all the 
necessary work connected with any pro- 
duction. Through necessity and some- 
times in desperation the drama teacher 
must request that Johnny or Jane be 
excused from another period to do a 
particular job which could not be com- 
pleted within the drama period. These 
necessities do not make others happy. 
Frequently the drama teacher is re- 
quired to call upon the assistance of the 
art teacher, the home economics teacher, 
the music teacher, the shop teacher. He 
must call upon these specialists for jobs 
either he is unable to do or jobs he just 
doesn't have time or energy to do. These 
requests interrupt the programs of the 
other teachers. If the drama teacher has 
sufficient charm perhaps he can get as- 
sistance. And note, I said charm. He 
doesn't get assistance because his fellow 
faculty members are in complete sym- 
pathy and understanding with his edu- 
cational aims and objectives. No! In 
most cases his work is considered im- 
moral by the Puritans or effeminate by 
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“Strength and Health” readers. No, he 
must gain assistance through charm. 
And if his fellow teachers fail to fulfill 
his request, why he can't get angry or 
“blow his top’—no ! more charm. A very 
sweet “Well, thanks a lot,” or “No, it 
doesn’t matter. I didn’t need the plat- 
form or the evening dress. I can always 
redirect the scene in which these items 
appear.” 

I needn't elaborate; I am certain you 
know what I mean. But these problems 
can be avoided. The teacher of dra- 
matic arts does not need to kill himself 
or exert a false charm. He can sell his 
work on its merits and gain the respect, 
understanding, and assistance of his fel- 
low teachers if he can arrange or create 
not just a dramatics course within the 
school curriculum but a fine arts pro- 
gram. Here is a suggested plan. It 
works because I have tried it. 

First, if you are the only drama teach- 
er within your school, or even if you 
share your work, prepare a calendar for 
the school year. Begin by using the 
principal's or superintendent’s calendar 
which generally lists all official holidays, 
vacations, and patriotic days which the 
school observes. Next seek out the heads 
of the athletic departments (boys and 
girls) and get the dates of all athletic 
events. See if the Board of Trustees or 
Education has granted the use of school 
facilities to any community organiza- 
tions for the coming year. Check with 
the head janitor to see if he has any in- 
formation which might be useful. Check 
with heads of all school departments for 
such information as Book Week, Health 
Week, United Nations Week. When you 
have every item of available informa- 
tion, prepare your calendar and include, 
if possible, the rooms in which these 











Kenneth Brown as Gavin and Priscilla Cameron 
as Babbie in a scene from The Little Minister, 
a presentation of the Camp Hill, Pa., High 
School (Thespian Troupe 390), Miss Nina Ham- 
ilton, director. 





GEORGE Z. WILSON 


Mr. Wilson has been head of the 
drama department at Hayward High 
School for the past fifteen years. For 
the past two years he has been chairman 
of the Fine Arts Area which includes 
music, art, dance, drama, scenic design, 
and costume design. He received his 
A.B. at Stanford in 1934 and has com- 
pleted about three years of graduate 
work at Stanford. He taught in ‘he 
Speech Department at Stanford Univer- 
sity, the Drama Department at Benning- 
ton College and also in the English De- 
partment at the University of Kansas. 
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various activities are going to be pre- 
sented. When you have completed this 
calendar, put down the dates and the 
names of the productions which you 
wish to present. I suggest you muke a 
dozen or more copies. And secondly, | 
suggest that you prepare this calendar in 
the spring for the following year. In fol- 
lowing this procedure you cannot pos- 
sibly create a conflict with anyone else. 
I believe the most aggravating practice 
of teachers particularly in a large school 
is the independent planning which re- 
sults in conflicts. The next step is to 
arrange with your immediate superior 
and your principal a meeting of all 
teachers who have anything to do with 
activities outside of the class room. Pre- 
sent each teacher with a copy of the 
calendar. The purpose of this meeting 
is purely informational. But notice that 
by showing the other faculty members 
that you are aware of their activities 
and you wish to plan yours so that you 
will not conflict with others, you will 
gain their sympathy toward your pro- 
gram and create in them an understand- 
ing of your problems. I would suggest 
particularly that you invite the football 
coach. Nothing is more hazardous to a 
drama teacher's career than to schedule 
a play near an important football game. 

The next step is to call a meeting of 
those teachers who contribute directly 
to your work. This group of teachers 
should also receive copies of the calen- 
dar. But in addition, you should include 
for them your rehearsal schedules of 
each production which you plan to pre- 
sent during the school year. The infor- 
mation, I know, will impress your codl- 
leagues. Most drama teachers have the 
reputation of being hysterical and dis- 
organized. The horrible article in Life 
magazine on the high school play wil 
attest to this. Actually I have found that 
teachers of drama are better discip!ined 
in their work than those masters of self- 
discipline, precision and order—science 
teachers. 

Now whom would you invite to this 
second meeting? Well of course that 
depends a little on your school, but cer: 
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The stage set of Eastward in Eden at Spartanburg, S. C., High School, (Thespian Troupe 696), G. E. Landrum, director. 
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tainty the other drama teachers, the 
stage craft or shop teacher, if you need 
such assistance, the costume or home- 
making teacher, the art teacher if you 
receive assistance on programs, posters 
or stage, the instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic teachers, the commercial teacher if 
you need clerical work. 

Explain your calendar. Emphasize 
your particular plans—the shows, the 
programs, the assemblies which you are 
to present during the coming school 
year. 

Once you have presented your pro- 
gram, state your needs. Will you need 
the assistance of the homemaking teach- 
er this year P Perhaps not. But think, 
are you going to use a choir for the 
Christmas program? You will want 
their robes pressed. When ? Or will the 
music teacher take care of it? What 
about the shop man? Will you need a 
platform or a stairway? When? I could 
name an endless list of the details which 
must be attended to. But that is un- 
necessary. 

Now give the members of your meet- 
ing a chance to reply to your requests 
or even to criticize your program. Be 
willing to make changes and also be 
willing to do a little “horse trading.” It 
brings wonderful returns. Let the band 
teacher know that you will be glad to 
tain a student for the novelty number 
om his annual band concert. You might 
even have to take the art teacher's hall 
duty in order to have her finish your 
posters. But notice by one or two meet- 
ings you have sold your program and 
you have sold yourself. You have saved 
yourself hours of walking, and you don't 
have to be so darn sweet and charming 
lust to achieve some goal. 

With these two meetings out of the 
way you will have established a rapport, 
Which is as desirable as the presenta- 
tion of a successful show. And you 
have created an organization which I 

lieve is invaluable to the school as a 
whole, 
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From here on in the work is easy. You 
will need, however, to call a few meet- 
ings concerning each particular produc- 
tion. I suggest that you call the meet- 
ings the week you have tryouts for a 
play or an assembly program. You may 
call this series — production meetings. 
Invite only those teachers specifically 
involved; as your stage craft or shop 


man, your costume or homemaking 


teacher, your commercial teacher, your 
art teacher. At this meeting give each 
teacher a copy of your script and a cal- 
endar if he has not received one. This is 
important because it will aid you as the 
director of a particular production to 
allow the teachers who are to assist you 
to become acquainted with what you 
are planning to do. Quite often they 
may be able to give you a point of view 
or some valuable advice of which you 
are ignorant. As a point of interest — I 
received some very valuable suggestions 
from a janitor while I was directing Rip 
Van Winkle this past year. Why? Be- 
cause he had seen Joseph Jefferson in 
the part and had remembered his per- 
formance very clearly. Second, I believe 
you give the group a feeling or a desire 
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to participate in the production. This is 
particularly true in the case of the music 
teacher. How many times have you at- 
tended a high school play and have lis- 
tened to the school orchestra play music ~ 
which completely destroyed the mood 
of the show? A monograph written by 
Mr. John E. Taylor at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1948 discusses this very grave 
problem at some length. Any and all 
production problems should be _ dis- 
cussed at these production meetings. 
Sometime such meetings can become un- 
pleasant, but at least you will have made 
the effort to create harmony and under- 
standing. You may be met with the 
problem of some teachers who refuse 
to assist. But you will have fewer re- 
fusals of assistance in group meetings 
than you will have if you approached 
the teachers individually. Another im- 
portant thing which will come out of 
such a meeting will be the fact that 
you will be able to get the proper cred- 
its on your printed program. Nothing 
makes a teacher more disgruntled than 
to have his work ignored or unap- 
preciated. 

It is also wise, though not always 
necessary, to have a meeting of the 
teachers who assisted you following 
each production, such as an evaluation 
and “thank you” meeting. If possible 
serve food at this meeting even if you 
have to pay for it yourself. But no mat- 
ter how casual this meeting may be, you 
can accomplish a great deal and you 
can learn a great deal. 

And so almost without knowing it 
your drama program has expanded in 
scope. The high school play is no long- 
er your little baby, but the combined 
efforts of several teachers and their stu- 
dents. You have created what we choose 
to call at Hayward High School, the 
Fine Arts Area. Such a fine arts program 
can be established within the existing 
organization of your school curriculum. 
I know it can be done. And you will be 
amazed at the results. 








Shakespeare 
at Beach High 


By DAN SELTZER 


To produce Shakespeare adequately 
is more than an extremely difficult as- 
signment or task; it is a solemn challenge! 
It is indeed a pity that the greatest lit- 
erary heritage of the English language is 
so often neglected by high school dra- 
matics organizations in favor of any 
number of mediocre, second-rate plays. 
There is no denying that to produce a 
Shakespearean drama (especially one 
of the tragedies) is a tremendous un- 
dertaking. But to do so successfully, 
using high school talent and physical 
equipment, is not impossible. And the 
results are certainly rewarding! We at 
Miami Beach High School know—we 
have produced Shakespeare twice and 
enjoyed every minute of it—the planning 
(months and months in advance), the 
casting, the arranging of suitable back- 
ground music, and most of all, the re- 
hearsals—not to mention the thrill of 
actual performance to large audiences. 

Like everything else our productions 
began as an extremely vague idea. Sit- 
ting one day last year in my public 
speaking class, I glanced through a 
Modern Library Shakespeare, picking 
out familiar scenes here and there, read- 
ing them, and perhaps memorizing a 
line or two. (My own “Dramatic Experi- 
ence, if you could call it that, was quite 
meagre, lola been the Interlocutor of 
the Junior Class Minstrel Show and little 
else although I had played a particularly 
unsavory Jean Valjean in a dramatiza- 
tion of the Candlesticks scene from Hu- 
gos Les Miserables.) The idea came to 
me that instead of the Thespian Society's 
annual production of three one-act plays, 
which we had dubbed Interlude in 
Greasepaint, we might instead present 
four or five separate scenes from several 
of Shakespeare's plays. Mrs. Betty So- 
koloff, our dramatics coach and sponsor 
of our Thespian Troupe, liked the 
thought, energetic soul that she is. We 
decided on scenes from Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Henry V, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of. Venice and 
Hamlet. 

All went well until Mrs. Sokoloff told 
me to plan the Hamlet sequence for our 
Shakespeare Night, as we had decided 
to call it. I was very much pleased of 
course, but at the same time somewhat 
at a loss as to where to start. I had 
studied the play on my own and had 
seen Olivier film version, and to me, 
some of the most penetrating and thrill- 
ing scenes seemed to be directly at the 
beginning of the drama — those taking 
place in the great hall of Elsinore, and 
then Hamlet’s subsequent interview with 
the ghost. I planned an abridgment, 
leaving in all the main speeches and 
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Banquo and the witches in Beach High’s presentation of Macbeth, 
Mrs. Betty Sokoloff, Sponsor of Troupe 391, director. 
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Hamlet's soliloquies, and concluding 
with his speech, “The time is out of 
joint: O, cursed spite, that ever I was 
born to set it right!” On this, Hamlet 
was to throw his cloak about him and 
disappear with Horatio and Marcellus 
behind the main curtain, closed during 
the Ghost Scene, the action having taken 
place on the apron of the stage. How- 
ever, it seemed a shame to end the story 
at that point, even though there were 
four other scenes from other plays to 
present. The gigantic tale of Hamlet's 
revenge had just begun, and the drama 
seemed to yearn to continue. We added 
a few scenes, bringing the action 
through Hamlet’s “O, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I!” soliloquy. But now, 
this seemed even more unsatisfactory 
than before; carrying the play this far 
had already necessitated casting every 
part, and we finally decided to forget the 
other plays and concentrate on “an 
abridged, modernized version of Shakes- 





peare’s ‘Hamlet’, especially prepared for 
high school production.” 

For the next month I worked on the 
abridgment (memorizing the part as 
I wrote). The whole production was in 
the nature of an experiment and none 
of us was sure what results we could 
expect—especially Mrs. Sokoloff and my- 
self! The play was cast and rehearsals 
began. 

We planned on a minimum of scenery 
and very few props. Because we found 
it necessary to keep expenses down, the 
costumes were largely hand made. We 
used one set, and utilized the curtains 
and lighting available to vary the scene 
and the mood. 

On June 4, 1949, we presented Ham- 
let. We didn’t charge admission, since 
frankly we were not sure what the stu- 
dent reaction to this type of drama 
would be, taking into consideration the 
night-club resort atmosphere of Miami 
Beach. 
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We were quite pleasantly surprised. 
The applause after various scenes 
was very enthusiastic (especially after 
the Hamlet-Ophelia “Get thee to a nun- 
nery’ routine), and at the final curtain, 
the audience applauded happily for sev- 
eral minutes. Later we received many 
thoughtful, sincere compliments and 
were naturally pleased that our efforts 
had met with such success. We im- 
mediately began plans for the future. 
Since the Shakespearian play studied in 
the senior English classes at Beach High 
is “Macbeth” (one of Mrs. Sokoloff’s 
favorites ), we decided to try to produce 
it as this years (1950) Shakespearian 
presentation. 

The first step was to arouse interest 
in school about our plans. Last year’s 
Hamlet was of course a great help, and 
the holding of open try-outs for the 
parts of “Macbeth” also set the student 
body talking about the coming produc- 
tion. (In order to avoid bloodshed, the 
part of Lady Macbeth was double-cast, 
each aspiring Judith Anderson playing 
the role on a different night. ) 

Macbeth from a physical point of 
view is undoubtedly a much more dif- 
ficult play to produce than Hamlet. The 
cast is larger, more props are needed, 
and its physical action takes the place 
of much of the other's mental action. 
Again, only one set was used (a grayish 
view of medieval battlements). Once 
more, a great deal of the action took 
place on the apron, on two stage ex- 
tensions, and on a small balcony near 
the stage. It was on the last of these 
that the scene between Malcolm and 
Macduff took place, and even the dim 
red lighting behind the EXIT sign 
above them did not detract from the 
realism of the scene. For the witches’ 
sequences, the cardboard cauldron, the 
assorted apparitions, and two twisted 
papier-mache trees were nailed to a 
dolly for easy transportation from the 
wings to the stage. 

Rehearsals for Macbeth were longer 
and more trying for everyone concerned 
than those for Hamlet had been. The 
cast was three times as large, the scenes, 
although a bit shorter, were twice as 
numerous, and the individual roles were 
longer. The abridgment of Hamlet had 
omitted many scenes, and dialogue to 
bridge the gaps had been inserted; onl 
the main thread of the story was left 
intact. In Macbeth, however, only 
about one fifth of the drama was omit- 
ted. Playing time for the melancholy 
Dane was about an hour and a quarter, 
while the story of the bloody Scot took 
4 good two hours. 

The response was overwhelming. 
Hamlet having been a drawing card, the 
audience was made up of representa- 
tives of civic organizations, other Miami 
high schools, and of the University of 
Miami Drama Department, not to men- 
tion of course most of the student body 
and the faculty. Again there were many 
kind compliments. 
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DAN SELTZER 

Dan, age 17, who is now enrolled at 
Princeton, was for three years ve 
active in Thespian Troupe 391 at Beac 
High. Besides his excellent work in the 
Shakespearean plays, he wrote several 
of his own. One of these, a fantasy of 
Pierrette and Pierrot, is used each year 
in our drama festival. He was given the 
school drama award and also the Thes- ° 
pian Best Actor Award. 

Dan’s accomplishments were not lim- 
ited to dramatics. He served as music 
critic for the school paper, artist for 
the year book, President of the student 
body, Key Club, and National Honor 
Society. A few of his many awards in- 
clude the “Harvard Club Book Award,” 
“American Legion Speech Award,” 
“Herold Essay Contest Award,” and 
“Artist Award” for the school. 











If I were asked to describe the tech- 
nical side of the production, I should be 
forced to admit that many devices used 
were largely make-shift. Much of the 
success of the play was due to the light- 
ing effects and background music. Be- 
cause there was only one set on stage 
throughout the play, spots (blue and 
white) were used to direct attention to 
various areas of the stage which were 
used, and to the two extensions and the 
balcony. Red spots were used during 
the witches’ dance and once or twice 
during the Murder Scene (“. . . and on 
thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood 
which was not so before .. .”) Only 
during the large banquet scene and the 
scene of Duncan’s entrance were all the 
stage lights turned on. A great deal of 
the success of the lighting was due to 
the fact that there were no embarrassing 
lags between scenes, but instead, a 
smoothly integrated sequence of light 
changes, all controlled from an impro- 
vised master switch-board backstage. 

Since I collect records as a hobby, I 
was able to supply the necessary back- 
ground music. As a “prelude,” and to 
set the mood for the opening lines, the 
storm music from Grofe’s Grand Can- 
yon Suite was used. For the entrance 
of Duncan and his noblemen, the pom- 
pous Fest March from Tannhauser 
was entirely suitable, and the opening 
bars of the ominous third movement of 
Paul Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
(entitled The Temptation of St. An- 
thony) was perfect for the atmosphere 
of the Murder Scene. Other music used 
included Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, 
the opening fanfare from Handel's Or- 
gan Concerto, Rossinis Thieving Mag- 
pie Overture, Moussorgsky’s Night 
On Bare Mountain (for the witches 
dances), Bach’s Eine Fest Burg Pre- 
lude, and the conclusion of Sibelius’ 
Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey. 
Also, we were fortunate in being able to 
induce a drummer from the band to 
stand in the right wing throughout the 
play, and provide several cadences for 
the more martial scenes. (“A drum! A 
drum! Magebeth does come!”) Original 
choreography for the witches’ baccha- 
nale was an added feature of the per- 


formance. Of course we used the stand- 
ard sound devices . . . wind, thunder, 
alarm bells, and the like. | 

And now one more word regarding 
the abridgments of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. There is no real “excuse” to 
abridge Shakespeare. Along with those 
purists who claim it is a musical sin to 
orchestrate Bach’s organ music, to pre- 
sent operas in English, or to transcribe 
and popularize the classics, there are 
many who consider it equally wrong to 
cut the plays of Shakespeare. And these 
people may be right. The abridgments 
of Hamlet and Macbeth however, in no 
way attempted to “jazz up” the original 
play. It was our general idea that 
Shakespeare abridged is better than no 
Shakespeare at all. Granted that a great 
deal of magnificent poetry is lost, and 
granted that no person alive today is 
capable of retaining in an abridgment 
the original atmosphere and the com- 
plete aura of the uncut play—but the 
fact remains that by means of abridg- 
ment, HIGH SCHOOL AUDIENCES 
can enjoy the greatest literary heritage 
of the English language. As I have said, 
the cutting of Hamlet was quite drastic. 
The one of Macbeth, however, left al- 
most every scene intact except the scene 
between Macbeth and the witches (in 
the cavern), the scene between Malcolm 
and Macduff in England, and the long 
conversation between Macbeth and the 
two murderers. These were shortened a 
bit to facilitate memorization. Then of 
course about four scenes unimportant to 
the overall concept of the play were cut 
entirely. 

A great deal of credit for the success 
of the plays must go to Mrs. Sokoloff, 
our enthusiastic director. It was she who. 
worked so wonderfully with so many 
different personalities, and developed 
them into cooperative factors of a dy- 
namic, dramatic entity. 











Lady Macbeth, ‘’Here’s the smell of the blood 
mm... 








The Moscow Art Theatre 


By PAUL MYERS 


Thus far in this series of examinations 
of acting companies, we have looked 
exclusively at the English speaking the- 
atre. Let us now venture abroad to visit 
the Moscow Art Theatre which, though 
the language spoken upon its stage is 
strange to most of us, has exerted a pro- 
found influence upon our stage and our 
films. 

One would be hard pressed to cite an 
American counterpart to the Moscow 
Art Theatre. No one theatre organiza- 
tion in our country occupies a position 
in relation to our theatre as a whole that 
this celebrated institution holds in Rus- 
sia. As Oliver M. Sayler, one of the out- 
standing American authorities on this 
theatre has written: “.. . the fact is that 
the Moscow Art Theatre is the fountain- 
head of the entire modern Russian the- 
atre. From it stems every important 
development of the contemporary stages 
of Moscow and Petrograd, either by imi- 
tation of its precepts and practices or by 
opposition to them.” To what troupe 
could we point and make this claim on 
behalf of the American theatre ? Let us 
see how this pre-eminence was origi- 
nated and developed. 

The theatre of Russia in the late nine- 
teenth century was in a deplorable con- 
dition. The plays were feeble imitations 
of those of western Europe. They were 
set upon the stage without style either 
in acting or in the pictorial facets of pro- 
duction. Sayler has described the acting 
as “a mongrel rhetoric which possessed 
neither the illusion of reality nor the con- 
scious and deliberate artificiality of sym- 
bolism.” Into this morass of mediocrity, 
in 1897, came the Meiniggen company 
from Germany. This superbly trained 
troupe pointed up the deplorable con- 
ditions which existed in the theatre of 
Russia. 

Among those who drew inspiration 
from the visit of the German actors were 
Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. Each of these 
youths dreamed of a better Russian the- 
atre, and when they met quite by chance 
in a Moscow café in June, 1897, each 
realized that in the other he had found 
a partner. Their initial discussion on 
that memorable evening continued for 
eighteen hours. At its conclusion a plan 
for the Moscow Art Theatre had been 
formulated. 

It was not, however, until September, 
1898, that the first production took place. 
Fifteen months had been spent in re- 
hearsal upon Tolstoy's Fyodor Ivano- 
vitch. The strict realism of the produc- 
tion came as something of a shock to the 
audience but it was a success. (Here 
one again must insert the reminder that 
the term“success” in-the theatre has—of 
late—taken on the meaning of a produc- 
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tion which runs for several years and 
coins several million dollars. Until very 
lately such “success” was entirely un- 
known in the theatre of any country.) 

The first great triumph of the new 
theatre came with the production in 
1898 of Anton Chekhov's The Sea Gull. 
So successful indeed was the production 
that the sea gull was adopted as the 
insignia of this theatre. It adorns most 
of the publications about the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the published texts of 
their most famous plays. 

One of the most amazing aspects of 
the Moscow Art Theatre is its multitu- 
dinous activities. Originally there ex- 
isted a single company which produced 
a repertory of plays. In 1914, Stanislav- 
sky founded the First Studio. This was 
a kind of call group within the company 
which tried for greater training. In My 
Lire In Art the founder of the First 
Studio expresses his hopes for it in this 
way: “I had dreamed that the actor who 
grew up in the Studio would make his 
first timid artistic steps in a small room 
which was built so as not to violate the 
inner creative life of the beginning 
artists. . . . Only after all the artistic 
qualities of the Studio pupil were 
strengthened and it would be easy for 
him to carry his role to a larger stage, 
would he be taken by us into the family 
of the older actors of the Theatre prop- 
er, into the midst of the true preservers 
of the traditions of Russian art.” 

This is one of the aspects of theatre 
training that is almost unknown in the 
United States. There are almost no op- 
portunities for the young graduate of a 
theatre school or the theatre apprentice 
to perfect his art among professional as- 
sociates. Necessary labor restrictions 
have made it almost impossible for the 
inexperienced actor to secure the kind 
of training that would insure maturity 
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in his art. The National Theatre Con. 
ference and one or two other interested 
groups have set up projects which help 
in a very limited way. This is a new 
realization with us; it was felt necessary 
by Stanislavsky almost four decades ago, 

In 1916, the Second Studio appeared, 
In the Spring of 1920 the Musical Stu- 
dio of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko madc its 
bow. The company of the Musical Stu- 
dio underwent the same rigorous train- 
ing as did that of the parent body. The 
principal difference was in the type of 
drama that was presented. It was the 
aim of its organizer to develop the actor- 
singer (or the singer-actor ). Both phases 
of an actor's expression were to be given 
equal scope and training. One can relate 
the great applicability of the regimen to 
our present day theatre most facilely by 
examining the newer works of our musi- 
cal theatre. 


Within just the recent past, several of 
our top-notch composers and _ lyricists 
have turned to creating for the theatre 
rather than for the opera or concert. 
Such operas as Street Scene, The Barrier, 
Regina, Let's Make An Opera, The Rape 
of Lucretia—to name but a very few-— 
have been done as theatre productions, 
It has been necessary to plunder the 
musical world to find actors capable of 
the exacting roles. These roles require 
both speaking and singing voices, both 
stage gesturing and operatic approach. 
This was the ambition of Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko: to train a corps of actors 
who could fulfill the requirements of 
such roles. 


The merits of the training imposed 
upon its members by the Moscow Art 
Theatre can be seen by looking rapidly 
at some of the individuals who emerged 
from it. Their impact upon our theatre 
and indeed the theatre of the entire 
world has been tremendous. They have 
branched out into all phases of the the- 
atre and exerted a great influence. In 
our own theatre, for example, they have 
figured as actors, directors, technicians, 
teachers. 


A partial listing of Moscow Art The- 
atre alumni would include: Nikita Ba- 
lieff, who figured so prominently with 
the Chauve-Souris; Alexander Benois, the 
designer for the theatre; Kachalov, the 
actor; Olga Knipper, actress and _ later 
the wife of Anton Chekhov; Theodore 
Komisarjevsky, now active as a director 
and producer in the American and Brit- 
ish theatres; Ivan Moskvin, actor; and 
Leonidoff, stage director. 


The dramatists presented over the 
years by various of the Moscow Art 
companies include: Chekhov, Gorky, 
Andreyev, Tolstoy, Shakespeare, Gogol, 
Hauptmann, Turgenev. Of late years so 
little news has reached us of the cultural 
activities in Russia that we are not cer- 
tain which of the younger playwrights 
are being given a hearing on the Mos- 
cow Art boards. Judging only by its 
record of the past, one would say that 
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it is most likely their plays are being 
produced. 


Two decades ago the Moscow Art 
Theatre traveled all over the European 
continent. Their plays and players were 
heard in most of the capitals. Morris 
Gest, the intrepid American producer, 
brought the company to the United 
States for touring. Their reception here 
was overwhelming. The closest ap- 
proach to it in recent theatrical events 
was the appearance here of the Old Vic 
Theatre Company in 1947. Interestingly 
enough, one of the four bills presented 
here by the latter company at that time 
was Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, one of the 
standard plays in the repertory of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. The two com- 
panies also occupied the same theatre, 
though a change in name had been ef- 
fected in the interval. 


Another activity of the Moscow Art 
Theatre which ought to be stressed is 
their endeavor to entertain all segments 
of the potential audience. Certain of the 
classics of Russian dramatic literature 
form one part of their offerings. Chil- 
dren’s plays are presented with frequent 
regularity. They have even incorporated 
into the repertoire dance plays, puppet 
plays, and other disparate dramatic 
forms. 


From the very beginning comment 
was aroused by the striking staging of 
the production. The technicians of the 
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Moscow Art Theatre have been among 
the most receptive to new ideas of light- 
ing, scene construction and assembling, 
the use of recorded sound and amplifica- 
tion. Technicians from the theatres of 
the world have journeyed to Moscow to 
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concentrate on these things. In the days 
when travel between this country and 
Russia was uninhibited, annual study 
tours were arranged for theatre people 
and students to visit the theatres of 
Moscow. On these occasions the Mos- 
cow Art was the paramount attraction. 


In spite of the distressing fact that 
those of us who want a look cannot get 
to the Moscow Art today (and the youth 
of the Russian theatre cannot visit some 
of our excellent theatre organizations), 
the influence—one upon the other—has 
already been exerted. This influence has 
been noted chiefly in methods of stage 
technology, but there have been other 
subtler influences. Our dramatic litera- 
ture has felt this pressure; the teaching 
of acting has been revolutionized by the 
techniques employed by Stanislavsky in 
the Moscow Art studios; nuances of ex- 
pression have been explored that form- 
erly we missed altogether. 


In any estimate therefore of the great 
acting companies of the world the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre must certainly figure. 
Its pre-eminence as an influential organ- 
ization cannot be disputed. Today its 
lineage is being felt in the cinema stu- 
dios of Hollywood and in the television 
studios of New York as well as in the 
theatre. Let us hope that ere long cul- 
tural exchange will make it again pos- 
sible for one of its productions to visit 
our shores. 








The Styles of Scenery Design 


PRISM AND MINIMUM SETS 


By WILLARD J. 


Exactly how the Greeks, and perhaps 
the Romans, used painted scenery is still 
a matter of some uncertainty today, but 
one of their old ideas has served a useful 
purpose: it has mothered the invention 
of the prism set on the modern stage. 
The older authorities suspected that the 
Greeks had mounted a three-sided prism 
on a central pivot-post, so that the prism 
(called periaktoi) could be revolved to 
show any one of its three sides, each of 
which symbolized a different type of 
locale. To what extent the ancients used 
the periaktoi is hardly a problem for us 
to consider, but the fact remains that 
the theatre today has found excellent 
use for prism scenery. 

The modern prism is made up of 
three flats of the same height. They are 
hinged together on two edges and, when 
set upright are formed into a hollow tri- 
angular prism, or hooked (with screen- 
door hooks), bolted (with carriage 
bolts ), or hinged (with loose-pin hinges ) 
together on the third edge. This ar- 
rangement makes them quite solid and 
non-flexible and allows them to stand 
by themselves without bracing or sup- 
port. By painting each of the three sides 
of one prism in a different color or de- 
sign, and then by repeating the process 
on each of the remaining prisms, one 
ends with a potential three-change set 
of scenery. By merely turning the prisms 
so that a different set of sides shows to 
the audience, the locale is shifted to the 
next place of action. 

To set a stage with prism scenery, 
one needs normally a minimum of four 
prisms, although a variety of simpler 
effects may occasionally be attained with 
fewer. (See Figure 1) For large stages 
and more elaborate settings, six or eight 
prisms will be found more useful. The 
individual panels of the prisms may be 
built new, or they may be stock, plain 
flats. The prism may be an equilateral 
triangle, with all sides being of the same 
width; or an isosceles triangle with one 
side smaller than the other two; or a 
right-angled triangle. A full set of prisms 
may be made up of combinations of any 
of these types of prisms. This leeway 
on panel width will allow the designer 
to utilize almost all of his regulation 
plain flats without building new ones. 
If he wishes them to be less than regu- 
lation height—as they often are—then, 
of course, they must be built new; in 
these cases, when eight feet or less in 
height, they may often have to be used 
with a curtain set to hide backstage. 

Since the prism set too is a basically 
non-realistic type of scenery, it is wiser 
to use it for suggestive realistic settings 
or for the completely non-realistic 
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styles: stylism, expressionism, theatrical- 
ism, formalism. The same treatments 
prescribed previously for screen sets 
and for the plastic scenery pieces to be 
used in conjunction with curtains may 
be employed on the prism set, both in 
painting and in the accompanying set 
dressing. 

Prisms, however, have perhaps a 
greater cect for approximating the 
realistic than do screens, because their 
solidity makes the addition of doors and 
windows somewhat easier. Plugs may be 
inserted between two prisms, by hook- 
ing them over the tops of the prisms 
with “S” hooks, and, thus, arches cre- 
ated. (See Figure 2) By setting a 
three-dimensional plug on the floor at 
the bottom of the arch, a window open- 
ing is formed. The addition of curtains 
or draperies will make for a reasonably 
realistic window effect, especially if the 
prisms are arranged to form the un- 
broken three walls of the room as in the 
box set. Other realistic elements may be 
added between or on the prisms: grills, 
gates, tall fireplaces and chimneys, false 
beams, and decorations, such as tapes- 
tries, pictures, mirrors, and wall brack- 
ets. Since no ceiling is generally used, 
the lights should not reach to the tops 
of the prisms. 

The advantages of prism sets are 
many. They are easily built because 
they include nothing but straight plain 
flats. They may be reassembled and re- 
painted any number of times and are 
capable of almost limitless re-use. Their 
flexibility of arrangement makes them 
extremely versatile, since they may be 
set up in a countless number of ways to 
realize different shapes of floor plans or 
effects. The scope of their decorative 
treatment, plus of course the addition of 
harmonious set dressing and furniture, 
is so wide that it includes almost any 
style except constructivism. And their 
most valuable advantage is the extreme 
ease and speed with which they are set 
up and shifted for changes.. Storage 
space is equally easily provided, because 
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Figure 1: Floor plans and sketch views showing 
several possible variations in arranging four 
prisms. 


Door plug 














Top view 








Isometric view 
of prisms 


Figure 2: A diagram of a door plug and the 
method of suspending it between two prisms. 


of two factors: They may be unhooked 
and flattened out, even taken apart if 
necessary, to facilitate storing in the 
minimum space; and, since they include 
three sets in one, almost no offstage 
storage space is needed during the show 
itself—the exact reverse of the problem 
encountered when one uses three indi- 
vidual sets for changes. Finally they 
are, along with the screen set, the per- 
fect answer for the unfortunate director 
who has to work with that modem 
anomaly, the combination gym-theater in 
which the gym haienet floor is also 
the stage floor and one is prevented 
from bracing a set from the floor, the 
walls, or the ceiling. Little theaters such 
as one often finds in the church base- 
ment-auditorium will also find prisms 
and screens an answer to the problem of 
how to set up scenery on a concrete 
floor. These latter conditions are per- 
haps the only ones which really justify 
the ‘use of the prism set for realistic 
designs. 
Minimum Sets 


While the previous article described 
the use of a minimum of scenery pieces 
of various styles to be used with cur- 
tains, the type of setting called “Mini- 
mum” (also referred to as profile or 
cut-down sets) was not included. Actu- 
ally a minimum set differs from those 
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L 
previously discussed in just one major 
factor: it circumscribed the complete 
boundary and shape of the room instead 
of merely indicating the corners or sec- 
tions of it. In other words the floor plan 
of 2 minimum set will look exactly like 
the floor plan of the realistic box set, 
because all the walls are complete, the 
doors and windows indicated, and the 
furniture arranged in relationship to 
the plan of the whole room just as in the 
box set. The base of the minimum set 
will also look exactly like the base of 
the full-scale set. (See Figure 3) 


The difference between the minimum 
and the box set is that the minimum 
setting is not full height and does not 
use a ceiling. The minimum setting 
shows only as much height of the walls 
as will be necessary to suggest the whole 
of the room and to give a pleasing, in- 
teresting appearance. The heights of 
the various sections of the walls will 
usually differ from one section to an- 
other, often varying from as little as two 
or three feet in one spot to as much as 
seven or eight feet in the next. Usually 
the openings will be of regulation size 
and will be located at the heights to 
which windows and doors normally run. 
The wall areas framing the openings will 
vary from widths of three inches to sev- 
eral feet, depending upon the size of 
the flat in which the openings are lo- 
cated. Between the openings, the walls 
will dip down to heights which vary 
according to the individual designs, but 
which are generally as high as the furni- 
ture which must be placed against them. 
Thus the left wall may be three feet 
high because the kitchen table is about 
that height, but the right wall may be 
six feet because the kitchen cupboard is 
that tall. Often the wainscoting of a 
room will determine the general height 
of the scenery, for only the wainscoting 
will be shown except in those sections 
which are made taller to accommodate 
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Figure 3: The floor plan and elevation drawing 
of one of the unit sets used in a production of 
Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton at Marietta 
College. Minimum sets were selected for two 
reasons: to underline the non-realistic, playful 
spirit of a Barrie play and to facilitate the four 
shifts required. 
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These two pictures are the first and second acts of Susan Glaspell’s Inheritors, a pioneer 
kitchen and a college library reading-room respectively. The simple unit set that is used 
for the kitchen was reversed for the library. Thus the fireplace D.R. became the bookcase 


D. L. (books were merely painted on the rear of the recessed fireplace). 


was a separate unit. 


The bookcase D. R. 


The window of the kitchen was covered by the library bulletin board. 


The only change was the substitution of the library window unit for the kitchen door. 








the doors, windows, fireplace, or large 
pieces of furniture. 

The decorative treatment of the mini- 
mum set is also open to choice. Perhaps 
the most frequently used decorative 
style is realism; that is, the portions of 
the room which are shown are built and 
painted in as realistic a detail as possi- 
ble, and the set dressing corresponds. 
The only difference between realistic 
full-scale and minimum sets is, to re- 
peat, that the minimum set does not 
show all the upper portion of the room 
as the box set does. Realistic style is 
not obligatory, however, for many mini- 
mum sets are simplified for suggestive 
realistic effects, or distorted for stylized 
or expressionistic effects. The constructi- 
vistic outlines of uncovered wooden 
frames may also be used to great ad- 
vantage, as described before. In fact, 
it seems more reasonable to design mini- 
mum sets in any style other than real- 
ism because, by the very nature of their 
incompleteness, they can never be more 
than a portion of a room which tries to 
suggest the entire room. That is to say, 
they are basically non-illusionistic or 
non-realistic. Consequently, the sugges- 
tive realistic style or the other non- 
realistic styles are probably more in 
harmony with the intention of the mini- 
mum set. 


Minimum scenery is placed on the 
stage exactly as the regular box set is, 
except that it must be surrounded with 
a curtain set to mask those portions of 
backstage which would otherwise be 
revealed above the tops of the scenery. 
The curtains will also serve to conceal 
the actors between entrances. The lights 
should be so directed that they will hit 


only the playing area within the bound- 
aries of the minimum setting and not 
spill over onto the curtains. 


The advantages and disadvantages 
of the minimum set are somewhat 
changeable according to each situation. 
If it must be built “from scratch,” then 
it is likely to be expensive, for in the 
long run it cannot be re-used as easily 
as the full-scale set can, sometimes not 
at all. If the design is fairly regular— 
that is, a straight-lined design instead of 
a more intricately curved or diagonal 
design—then the pieces may be reas- 
sembled into different settings which 
may be re-used more frequently. With 
a straight design also many odds and 
ends around the scene shop may be 
utilized and incorporated into the set- 
ting: plugs and odd small flats which 
have been made to answer previous 
special needs; backings, useful portions 
of broken and damaged regulation flats; 
and even canvas-covered door shutters. 
In such cases the expense is materially 
reduced, as are the labor requirement 
and time schedule. 


The problems of shifting and storage 
are generally greatly lessened by the use 
of minimum settings, for the reduction of 
size and weight allows faster and easier 
shifting and storage in a minimum of 
space. Making the sets reversible is an- 
other method to save materials and time. 
These are usually the chief advantages 
of cut-down scenery, marking it espe- 
cially useful for such productions as an 
evening of one-act plays. 


*NOTE: Drawings reproduced from Scenery Design For 
the Amateur Stage, by W. J. Friederich and J. H 
Fraser (N.Y., 1950) by special permission of The 
MacMillan Company. 
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Television 


and Appreciation 


The field of education has a new de- 
vice at its disposal: television. But un- 
fortunately this one is being looked at 
askance by many of the nation’s edu- 
cators. Many questions are being posed, 
some of them unanswerable until video 
is given a chance to prove its worth; 
some of them rhetorical. In .this latter 
case the questioners don’t really want 
answers. They are being like the little 
fellow who draws a line on the ground 
and dares you to step over it; or like the 
cat, who, caught against a wall, is arch- 
ing his back as a sign that if you dare 
to come any closer he’s going to stop 
spitting and come out fighting. 

In neither of these cases is the pro- 
tagonist hoping for less than the fact 
that the aggressor shall be frightened by 
the big front. And, frightened, he shall 
turn and run. It is not so much a 
challenge as it is a warning to avoid 
poaching. 

Now when a man “posts” his land, he 
knows that the law will back him up. He 
can count on a force. But what can the 
little boy or the cat count on P Nothing. 
Nothing but the big front. That's where 
the educator is different. He can depend 
on public opinion, which in turn is built 
on positive proof. But can the educator 
point to “positive proof’ before televi- 
sion came on the scene ? 

One of the methods of proof (as you 
have undoubtedly learned in your math- 
ematics courses) is to point to past per- 





Carmen (Gladys Swarthout), singing the 
Habanera, tries to win the attention of Don 
Jose (Robert Rounseville) in the opening se- 
quence of “‘Carmen,”’ produced by the Opera 
Television Theatre on CBS-TV on New Year's 


Day. Lawrence Tibbett is company’s artistic 
director. 
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formances. The past performance of 
education is hardly worth bragging 
about. Look at what happened less than 
thirty years ago when radio came on the 
scene. 


Sure, there were school systems like 
the one under Charles E. Palmer in 
Dover, Ohio, where complete public ad- 
dress systems were installed throughout 
the school buildings and students were 
given tastes—no matter how much you 
get, it’s only a “taste’—of the kind of 
fare that makes for worthwhile listening. 
But, on the other hand, there were 
schools like James Monroe High School 
in New York City, that took only half- 
way measures. Every classroom was 
adorned with a beautiful loudspeaker 
that was part of a system that ran 
throughout the building. But what came 
out of those beautiful speakers? An 
odd assortment of noises telling about 
the manner in which the most recent 
firedrill was accomplished. It was the 
voice of an “educator,” not the voice of 
education. The casual visitor to the 
school was wrong in presuming that he 
was seeing something that was the last 
word in modernity; the new student was 
disappointed in finding that he had 
come into the old type of school that 
delivered its old messages in new ways. 

The point is that only a short while 
after the inception of radio, education 
found itself on the outside looking in. 
Communication had made a tremendous 
step forward; but education —at least 
relatively—had fallen behind. It would 
be criminal to allow the same sort of 
mistake to happen again; and there is 
great danger that it will happen. 

The survey of the Burdick School in 
Stamford, Connecticut, about a year ago 
showed that the average school grades 
had fallen off a good deal, that students 
were spending almost as much time 
watching television as they spent at 
classes. Horrors! Wasn't that awful ? 
Men in the field of education branded 
the newcomer as an interloper, a usurper 
of time. They called their names and 
then ran away to bury their heads in the 
academic sands. 

They didn’t come out with any apolo- 
gies either when several weeks later the 
computation of further figures showed 
that television could be held responsible 
for only 9% of the lower grades. What 
about the other 91% ? How did one ac- 
count for those? Was it possible that 
the academic method is at fault P Per- 
haps the educators have never recovered 
from their fall when radio came in. Have 
you noticed the absolute scarcity even 
today of educational radio programs P 
NBC Theatre? Yes, that might be con- 
sidered one. You could even point to 


Living 1951. There are a few others too, 
but all in all there are comparatively 
few when one considers the total num- 
ber of daily hours. 


The fault is not all the educators’ 
Commercial radio has failed miserably 
in its responsibility to the listening pub- 
lic. Part of the license requirements for 
the broadcaster is that he devote « cer- 
tain portion of the air hours each cay to 
“public service.” The material that can 
be classified under this nomenclature js 
highly varied. The result is that the 
broadcaster, more interested in turnin 
his air time into money (after all he js 
in business to make money!), does a 
poor job of serving the public. When 
business conditions are good and :dver- 
tisers are buying time, there is nothing 
in the way of air space to be given to 
educators. On the other hand, when 
business is bad the broadcaster claims 
that he cannot afford to give anything 
away. The total result is that the listen- 
ing public has been left out in the cold 
because educators have depended on 
commercial interests with their bigger 
capital; and those interests have not ful- 


filled the desired ends. 


It should be said, however, that in the 
field of television the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television (JCET) has 
recently petitioned the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) to set 
aside certain channels in television for 
purely educational purposes. At present 
television is operating in the Very High 
Frequency bands (VHF), but it is 
found that the limit of twelve channels 
in this band is hardly enough for com- 
mercial purposes. Therefore it has been 
considered that we should begin to use 
the next higher, or Ultra High Fre- 
quency (UHF) wavelengths. The JCET, 
speaking for seven different educational 
groups, feels that a number of channels 
should be set aside in both these bands. 

But let’s be specific about television 
in education. 


Dr. V. K. Zworykin, one of the 
pioneers and guiding researchers in tele- 
vision, has announced that Radio Cor- 
poration of America (RCA) has formed 
a scientific and research project. Already 
achieved have been closed circuits ( that 
is, not available to the public on revular 
channels) through which the slide under 
a microscope could be seen on a screen. 
That would mean that the number of 
observers will be limited not by the one 
eye that could be affixed to the goings 
on, but by the number of persons who 
could watch the receiving set. A; re- 
ceiving sets grow larger that nu nber 
keeps growing. Just think of what «ould 
be done in “science laboratory” classes! 
Think of the number of students who 
can watch the same thing at the same 
time and know exactly what the teacher 
is talking about. No more making be 
lieve that you see something when you 
really don’t ! 


More, the research project has de- 
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veloped a “small” video camera (it 
weighs only fifty-eight pounds, carrying 
case and all) to operate on a 110-volt, 
60-cycle, alternating current (the usual 


house current). The set uses about one- — 
third the power required by an electric . 


toaster. Think of the industrial possi- 
bilities ! The impartial observer can now 
watch at first hand a process hitherto 
kept from human observation because of 
intense heat, poisonous fumes, or the 
need for an absolute vacuum. 

The project has also developed for in- 
dustry a three-dimension camera. Actu- 
ally it is two cameras placed next to 
each other and synchronized. By watch- 
ing the same subject at the same time, 
these cameras can produce for an ob- 
server wearing special filters the effect 
of depth and perspective seen by the 
human eyes when they observe without 
any intermediaries. 


Television has not been neglected 


_ completely by educators. As a very pos- 


itive approach there is the High School 
of Performing Arts in New York City. 
As a project approved by the Board of 
Education, this school was swamped by 
over 1,100 applications in its first year. 
Only 500 students could be accepted, 
however, and future enrollments will be 
limited to the number of students lost 
by graduation or dropping out. 

Using “mock-up” television cameras, 
this school is able to instruct its students 
in many of the techniques necessary in 
the field: singing, dancing, acting. But 
those are subjects taught in only the last 
half of the course. In the first half there 
is theory—cameras, make-up, technical 
terms, and director's signals. Featured 
too are guest lectures by active pro- 
ducers and directors. The students are 
thoroughly acquainted with a personal, 
up-to-date picture of what is going on in 
the industry. One may very well say 
that that is only one school in only one 
city. What is happening in the other 
schools throughout the country ? 


The University of Michigan, in con- 
junction with WWJ-TV, has established 
what is called a “video university,” 
reaching 300,000 homes and over 1,000,- 
000 people. Something new is being of- 
fered thereby in adult education. No 
longer is it necessary to leave the home 
to receive a college background. The 
person who works all day, whether it be 
in an office, in the home, or behind a 
counter, is in danger of “atrophy of the 
brain,” since he is unlikely to feel like 
going out-of-doors to attend school after 
a long and gruelling day. Here is a 

eartening example of how education 
can put television to excellent use. 


Television is not a replacement for 
education, but it can certainly be an 
adjunct for adolescents as well as adults. 
The National Broadcasting Company 
has proved that fact with John Cameron 
Swayze’s Watch the World. Current 
évents are brought closer to viewers 
throughout the country. No _ longer 
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Paul Tripp (center) creator and star of CBS-TV’s popular Mr. I. Magination show, poses with 
a group of young actors and actresses whose wishes have come true on his program during 
the past year. 








is Europe (or Asia) a “million miles 
away.” It is right in your living room. 
It is part of your home, your life. The 
people of the United States, branded 
“front page conscious’ recently by a 
group of psychologists and educators, 
are being taken into Page 2 and even 
Page 22 of its daily paper. No, the 
transportation is not being accomplished 
by the newspaper itself. So what? Didn't 
the Chinese philosophers say long ago 
that a picture is worth a_ thousand 
words ? Which newspaper does not try 
to augment its stories with pictures ? 

“Pictures are fine,’ surly say many, 
that “many” are still afraid of loss of 
interest in reading. The answer is “Non- 
sense.” The purpose of a literature survey 
course is to introduce the student to the 
classics. Can’t television do the same ? It 
certainly can! The avowed purpose of 
Mr. I. Magination, for instance, is to 
bring the classics to youngsters. The 
show has produced stories like Treasure 
Island, The Count of Monte Cristo, and 
Huckleberry Finn. The viewer is intro- 
duced to good books. He can see for 
himself that adventure and fun are to 
be found in sources other than the com- 
ic book. The cry of forgetting how to 
read, of raising an illiterate country, was 
not levelled at the comic books. For 
them the comment was that they were 
weaning the coming generation away 
from literature and feeding it tripe. 
Here is an antidote. Here is a way to 
break that weaning, to substitute the 
accepted good for the condemned poor 
—that is, classics for comics. Are we 
going to turn down the possibilities 
merely because the substituted method 
has never been used before P It is to be 
fervently hoped that we aren't. 

The problem of “catching” political 
bodies, such as Congress, is yet to be 
met by television. The situation has 
been handled before in the coverage of 


United Nations Security Council pro- 
ceedings by a sponsor (Ford). What 
is one of the important aspects is that 
this sponsor did no advertising or edit- 
ing. Persons who never hoped to eye- 
witness the proceedings of the United 
Nations are now being given this op- 
portunity to see an international body in 
action without deletions or changes. The 
same might very well be done on na- 
tional and local bases, thereby familiariz- 
ing the public with the atmosphere and 
methods by which elected representa- 
tives do their work. The fact that many 
representatives complain that “they ob- 
ject to making a circus” of the legislative 
chambers may be an added reason for 
watching them in action. 

Schools spend a fair amount of their 
time in the students’ study of current 
events, civics, and any number of 
related courses. Televising legislative 
bodies in action will help those courses 
a good deal. For the student there will 
be a new era. Perhaps he can’t afford 
the cost of the trip, but that will no 
longer be important. The legislative 
group will be close at hand—right in the 
home, in fact. It will have new life, new 
meaning. Even people who are not go- 
ing to school will be in on the proceed- 
ings. They will be reaping the benefits 
of a working education in understand- 
ing, in knowing what goes on about 
them. Television may be seen on the 
face of a vacuum tube, but the people 
who watch it are not living in a vacuum. 
Their world is full, and it is alive. 

Politically, socially, and economically 
television can be of inestimable value to 
the education of a viewing public. The 
educators of today must not make the 
mistake of the past generation. They 
must not neglect what can be a wonder- 
ful ally. Their job is to make the offer- 
ings of video worth watching; they must 
guide and abet it. 
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Dance finale from The Bartered Bride as produced at Cain Park Theatre in Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. 


Julian Apsel Studios, Cleveland. 





Setting by Gerald L. Gentile —- Lighting by the author — Photograph courtesy of 
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The spectacle or musical, in effect the 
presentational type of production, can 
all sustain a more abstract use of light 
than we have discussed heretofore. The 
lighting follows the rhythm of the show 
and embraces frank emotional values. 
In this manner of production then we 
should expect to see extended use of 
movement and color in lights. 

A presentation of the Bartered Bride 
at Cain Park Theatre applied these 
principles. This large amphitheatre has 
facilities that can both provide for the 
many effects of the indoor stage and in 
addition exploit the possibilities of the 
open-air medium. Lightwise, for in- 
stance, towers were erected which ap- 
proximate the conventional theatre 
beam, bridge, and tormentor lighting 
angles. 

As with every production, we must 
begin with the script and its demands. 
The action occurs in the colorful square 
of a Bohemian Village. It is day during 
Act One; Act Two takes place at night. 
Act two is usually played in two sepa- 
rate scenes: the first a circus and a 
finale. The Cain Park version incorpo- 
rated these two scenes, thereby elimi- 
nating a few light cues, but establishing 
the need for a transition in illumination 
between the circus scene and the finale. 
The only other cues required in the 
script are the act fade-ins and blackouts. 
Within each act, however, numerous 
possibilities exist for the lighting to ac- 
centuate the visual effect. 

Basic Illumination 

The downstage areas, two in number, 
were illuminated by ellipsoidal spot- 
light units. Light angles were approxi- 
mately 30 degrees and 60 degrees to the 
front of the area, and about 35 degrees 
to the horizontal. Angles for the up- 
stage areas, covered with fresnel units, 
were approximately the same, with the 
vertical angle about 45 degrees to the 
horizontal. These figures are given to 
show the range through which the light- 
ing angle can easily be extended. 
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For added blending and toning be- 
tween the stage areas, an overall wash of 
light was provided by sets of parabolic 
floodlight. These instruments are ca- 
pable of both flood and spot foci, yield- 
ing an intense amount of illumination 
somewhat uneven, due to filament 
images. This floodlight is addpted from 
the principle of the searchlight. With 
the units set at flood focus, four were 
required to cover adequately the acting 
area and to some extent the lower por- 
tions of the stage setting. 


Plastic Light 


Fresnal spotlights mounted in tor- 
mentor positions served as cross-lighting 


however, it is often desirable to focus 
instruments deliberately onto the set- 
ting so that it too can be made a part of 
the spectacle. The job of lighting the 
set must be done as painstakingly as the 
job of lighting the actors. A soft-edged 
distribution, such as the fresnel unit 
provides, will enable each scenic element 
to blend in with its neighbor and yet 
remain under independent control. 
The proscenium theatre finds a fre- 
quent analogy to this set problem in its 
backdrop and cyclorama. The even il- 
lumination which must be provided over 
the entire surface is achieved with strip- 
light sections or floodlight units. On es- 
pecially large surfaces these instruments 
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units; this position has already been de- 
scribed as helping the creation of form, 
dimension, and hence plasticity. Since 
virtually every important action was 
staged in the downstage area, the use of 
cross-lighting was similarly restricted. 

Fresnal units were also used for the 
purpose of backlighting the downstage 
section. The resultant highlights on the 
heads and shoulders of the actors tend- 
ed to keep their forms from fading into 
the set—a problem which is often en- 
countered on the large stage where 
similar tonal masses have a tendency to 
juxtapose. 

Lighting the Set 


In most lighting practice the setting 
itself will usually require no special il- 
lumination. There is sufficient spill from 
the acting area units, and enough light 
reflected from the floor surface to enable 
the set to enter the visual picture quite 
adequately. In the presentational show, 


may have to be mounted in two posi- 
tions: on the ground to light the lower 
surface area, and hung above the drop 
to provide illumination for the upper. 


In the presentational show with its 
chorus line and dancers the footlights 
serve the obvious purpose of leg ac- 
centuation. Since the majority of all this 
talent will be displayed in the center 
section of the stage, the footlight sec- 
tions should be concentrated here. It 
is actually wise to eliminate the use of 
footlights in all but the center anyway, 
because distracting multiple shadows 
are cast onto the side walls of the set 
by footlights located near the ends of 
the proscenium. 


Use of the follow spot in the musical 
and spectacle is a well-established de- 
vice. It is an ideal-method of emphasis 
and an excellent means of attracting 
attention. A moving shaft of light has 
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an extraordinary appeal to the audience. 
In a word, it is theatrical. 

In practice two or more follow spots 
will have to be employed. This is be- 
cause the script so often suggests equal 
emphasis on two actors, whom the di- 
rector in his staging has separated. 
(The lovers’ duet in the musical, the 
comedy character and his comedy girl- 
friend, or the villain and hero. ) 


Even during a solo two follow spots 
can be used effectively. One may be 
carefully pin spotted onto the soloist’s 
face; the other unit flooded out to his 
full height. The face spot, placed in a 
light tint, provides visibility, while the 
flooded unit is in deep color supplying 
an agreeable background against which 
the actor may perform. 


If the projection booth position be- 
comes too long a “throw,” a balcony 
front amount can be used, although the 
angle is not good and the operation of 
the spot may become disturbing to the 
audience. 


Another acceptable position for follow 
spot units, especially when used in con- 
junction with one of the other two po- 
sitions, is immediately upstage of the 
tormentors. Here a vertical angle of 30 
to 45 degrees should be established. 
These units are of special use in the 
downstage areas. 

The soloist in the less populated pho- 
tograph has been made the center of 
attention by the light from tormentor 
positioned follow spots. The shadows 
on either side of her indicate a vertical 


portunities in the show to display his 
own color ideas. 


The setting as a part of the spectacle 
may be changed in appearance by a 
simple change of color. The painter will 
often take special pains to work in 
colors that will react surprisingly when 
“painted with light.” Special favorites 
are red, blue, and green—the three pri- 
mary colors of light. 


Two examples from the Bartered 
Bride will suffice. During one especially 
sentimental solo the lights were faded 
so that the set was bathed in a deep 
blue, highlighted here and there with a 
rich cerise; the soloist was spotted in a 
light scarlet. In another instance a duet 
was spotted in special lavender against 
the blue set which now had the up- 





A quartet of players from The Bartered Bride as produced at Cain Park Theatre in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Setting by Gerald L. Gentile — Lighting by the author — Photograph courtesy 
of Julian Apsel Studios, Cleveland. 








It is advisable that the vertical angle 
of light from the follow spot position be 
45 degrees or greater. This more ex- 
treme angle is desirable because it al- 
lows the spot pattern to hit the actor 
and fall upon the floor rather than upon 
the setting or other actors. A center lo- 
cation (such as the projection booth) 
is also convenient because it enables the 
spot to reach most parts of the stage. 


In order to be effective and carry the 
distance from balcony top to stage, the 
follow spot unit must be of considerable 
brightness. One such unit is the carbon- 
arc spotlight. But the light control of 
this instrument tends to be unsteady, 
and the light pattern often shows an 
over amount of flicker. 


So recently there has been a tendency 
to replace the carbon-are with an incan- 
descent source. For larger theatres the 
new 3000 watt ellipsoidal reflector fol- 
low spot does an excellent job; for 
smaller theatres a 1500 or 2000 watt 
ellipsoidal unit, or a similar plano-convex 
instrument, will serve the same purpose. 
The follow spot should be equipped 
with an iris and a similar color change 
device. 
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angle of only 30 degrees. A better angle 
would have given a more pronounced 
spotting effect, and of course a shorter 
shadow. 

Color 


The presentational show will almost 
always warrant the use of color for pure 
emotional connotation, style, and au- 
thority, as well as an air of slickness. 
The lighting designer finds color a fur- 
ther great ally, for through it he has the 
benefit of great psychological and emo- 
tional ties on the audience. 

Acting area units must still provide 
comfortable visibility; hence they will 
be in the light flesh tones: the pinks, 
scarlets, lavenders, and steel blues. 

Instruments used for highlights, back- 
lights, cross lights — that is, the more 
plastic illumination—can be in deeper 
colors: cerise, magenta, dark blue, green, 
orange, red. These contrast with the 
visibility tints and cause a number of 
interesting highlights and shadows. 
Combinations of these deeper colors 
may be used effectively. Red and green, 
magenta and blue-green, blue and am- 
ber—these are of great value as opposi- 
tion highlights. The lighting designer 
with imagination will have endless op- 


center window bathed in an amber 
light. Rich, vivid color contrasts make 
exciting theatre going. 

The serious lighting student would 
do well to examine the amazing world 
of color which surrounds him. Color is 
a vital living force and not simply an 
abstract theory. 


NAN McFARLAND KAY SEVIER 
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SCREEN 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles, California 
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This is the sixth of a 
series of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 
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CUT AND SPLICE 


We have been visiting in these ar- 
ticles some of the “inside” operations of 
a major motion picture studio. In our 
rounds we have called upon the story 
editor, the research librarian, the art 
director, and the wardrobe and property 
heads. The work of these departments 
— and of many others we have net re- 
viewed—finally meets on the sets where 
the cameraman, director, and sound 
engineer put the story on film. 

What happens once a scene is re- 
corded in picture and sound is the busi- 
ness of the Cutting Department. It is 
at this point that the film editor takes 
over. 

My host and I found our way to a 
long corridor lined on either side with 
doors that lead to the cutting rooms at 
20th Century-Fox Studios. We stopped 
at Number One and entered. This, we 
knew, was the room where the footage 
for All Abqut Eve was first seen and 
then assembled day by day into a popu- 
lar Academy Award contender. We 
knew too that Barbara McLean, the film 
editor we were about to meet, had been 
nominated for an Academy Award for 
her work on that same picture. 

Academy nominations are nothing 
new to Miss McLean—this is her seventh. 
And an Oscar received in 1944 for her 
editing of Wilson testifies to her skill. 
Other films for which she received 
nominations include Les Miserables 
(1935), The Rains Came (1939), and 
The Song of Bernadette (1943). 


Miss McLean was eager to talk about 
her job, and we soon learned that a film 
editor is much more than a person who 
is handy at splicing. A top-notch editor 
reads the shooting script as soon as it is 
available and may spend a great deal of 
time on the sets with a director. A 
picture cannot be “made” in the cutting 
room, but it certainly can be harmed. 
So Miss McLean makes a point of 
grasping her directors point of view 
and of learning the responses he wants 
to evoke from his audiences. Already 
she has studied the script of The Way of 
a Gaucho, a new picture scheduled for 
production in Argentina some months 
hence with Tyrone Power in the title 
role. 

All About Eve is the twenty-sixth film 
she has edited for director Henry King. 
The first was The Country Doctor, the 
story of the Dionne quintuplets. She 
remembers vividly her troubles on that 
picture. The quints could be photo- 
graphed for only a few seconds at a 
time; the difficult task of selecting and 
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matching and arranging the many short 
“takes” was one that happily she has 
not had to tackle again. Ever since her 
success with The Country Doctor, she 
has been the editor for each of Mr. 
King’s pictures. 

During each day’s shooting the di- 
rector decides which “takes” are to be 
printed. The negative is delivered that 
day to the film laboratory (each major 
studio has its own lab), and a positive 
print is immediately made of each shot 
requested. The negative stays at the 
lab while the print is delivered to the 
cutting room on the afternoon following 
the day on which the scenes were shot. 
The film editor is the first person to see 
and hear what the camera and sound 
equipment recorded on the previous day. 
These prints make up the “work print,” 
or “scratch print,” with which the editor 
works. 

Miss McLean uses the same kind of 
equipment as do all other editors. The 
most important single item is the movie- 
ola, a kind of workbench motion picture 
projector. When a scene is shot, the 
picture is recorded on one film, the 
sound on another. Separate prints of 
each are synchronized and run simul- 
taneously through the movieola. 

These prints may be first reyiewed 
about four o'clock in the cutting room. 
As the editor finishes looking at a scene, 
an assistant enters it into his log-book, 
a detailed inventory of all printed foot- 
age on the picture. At this time too the 
prints may be sent to the numbering 
room, where on each foot of film is me- 
chanically printed the production and 
scene number. About six o'clock the di- 
rector and the producer see these daily 
“rushes” in one of the several projection 
rooms. The editor too is on hand; a star 
may be present; at 20th Century-Fox 
production head Zanuck may appear. 
Agreements are reached; choices may be 
made between two takes of the same 
scene; decisions occasionally may be 
made to make “retakes” the following 
day. 

The prints are then returned to the 
cutting room, and from this point on no 
one but the film editor sees them again 
until the first cutting of the complete 
picture is ready for screening. No one, 
that is, except the director, who may be 
asked by the editor to look at full se- 
quences. More often, however, he waits 
until the entire film is cut. 

Miss McLean does a “rough cut” on 
the scenes just as soon as they are 
okayed by the director and producer. 





Barbara McLean, one of three women who are 
film editors at 20th Century-Fox. 








This means that in only twenty-four 
hours after the last dailies are approved, 
her first cutting of the entire film is 
ready for viewing in a projection room. 

Her two assistants help with the 
splicing and filing of prints, as well as 
with the handling of the inventory. 
Each assistant cutter works first as an 
apprentice in the receiving room and 
numbering room. Grant Smith, who 
started at the age of 19, spent eight 
years as an apprentice before his as- 
signment to Miss McLean. As an assist- 
ant he is now looking forward to the 
day when he himself will be a full- 
fledged film editor. 


There was no such apprenticeship for 
Barbara McLean. She was almost liter- 
ally reared in a laboratory. Her father 
was Anton Pollut, who operated a large 
film laboratory in New York during the 
infancy of motion pictures. She helped 
him during summer vacations and 
played extra roles during her early ‘teens 
with film companies in the East. She 
went to Hollywood in 1924 and was 
signed as an assistant editor a few weeks 
later by the old Fox studios. She first 
worked under Zanuck at United Artists, 
and stayed with him when 20th Century- 
Fox was created. 


Only three of the editors at 20th are 
women; there are perhaps but ten wom: 
en all-told in this work among the major 
studios. At this writing Dorothy Sper 
cer of 20th is in Germany with Mr. 
Zanuck, where Decision Before Dawn 
is being shot. The field is highly com- 
petitive, and openings are infrequent, 
the few women who have stuck it out 
are among Hollywood's best. The film 
editors have formed their own associa- 
tion, American Cinema Editors, an or- 
ganization designed for mutual interest 
and benefit. Informal get-togethers are 
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the rule; this month a party is planned 
to honor those of the group who are 
Academy Award nominees. 

The ranking film editor does not 
punch a time clock. There are slack 
periods; but there also are nights when 
the cutting room lights burn until three 
in the morning. Since All About Eve 
was completed, Miss McLean already 
has edited I'd Climb the Highest Moun- 
tain, just released in the South; finished 
the Ben Hogan story, Follow the Sun; 
and completed a rough cut of the Tech- 
nicolor spectacle, David and Bathsheba. 
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jected for approval, she treats it with re- 
spect: it is clean, scratchless, unmarred. 

All printed footage is kept until sev- 
eral weeks after the last changes are 
made; that for All About Eve has just 
been destroyed. Shortly before the pic- 
ture was released, however, the labora- 
tory had received the work print and 
had carefully spliced together the nega- 
tive to match it exactly. Prints were 
then made for national distribution and 
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oe negative permanently filed in the 
ab. 

Before we left Cutting Room Num- 
ber One, I asked Miss McLean what 
recreation she most enjoyed in her 
leisure time. The answer was hardly 
surprising; she writes fiction. Here is 
the creative mind at work in two widely 
different mediums: story-telling through 
the printed word, and _ story-telling 
through picture and sound. 
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@ EAVES—America’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 
that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 


“COSTUMES BY EAVES” ¢ A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 
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Scene from the motion picture, Red Riding Hood, directed by Arthur Dreyfus and Mavis 
McGrew, a presentation of the University of Denver’s Children’s Theatre. 
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Children’s Theatre radio work is very 
active in the state of West Virginia. 
The Newsletter of West Virginia's Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and Radio Council re- 
ports many items of interest to direc- 
tors and teachers. 


The Junior Radio Board of Charleston, 
West Virginia, has had eight successful 
seasons of broadcasting over NBC, sta- 
tion WGKV, for in-school listening. It 
is now in its ninth season, 1950-51. Its 
new series is Musical Pictures, eight 
fifteen-minute broadcasts produced for 
Grades 1, 2 and 3, followed by eight for 
Grades 4, 5 and 6. At the end of these 
series there is held an exhibit of the art 
work which the children submit after 
listening to the music. 


~ Another new series is called Abstrac- 
tions. In these broadcasts no definite 
theme is announced, but the music is 
presented with very little commentary, 
and the children are encouraged to draw 
what the music makes them see and feel. 


This same group presents also an 
Historical Series, nine fifteen-minute 
programs about famous West Vir- 
ginians, entitled They Lived in Your 
State. This series, with another series, 
Exploring Your State, complement the 
study courses of the West Virginia Clubs 
in the schools, dramatizing the natural 
wonders, historical places, and natural 
resources of the state. Fourteen script 
writers produce this material. 


In Huntington, West Virginia, the 
radio year started on October 24, United 
Nations Day, with a public service pro- 
gram This Is The UN; Its Actual 
Voices, a forty-five minute documentary 
of the highlights of United Nations his- 
tory. Information can be obtained con- 
cerning this recording by writing either 
to the United Nations at Lake Success 
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or to Tribune Productions, 40 East 49th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This program was broadcast for the 
junior high and high school grades. 
In February this group began its weekly 
radio program for the elementary school 
children. These programs are written 
and produced by the group. 

Morgantown, West Verginia, began its 
in-school broadcasts last October 20. 
They are presenting a weekly patriotic 
and character building radio plays for 
children over WAJR. The series is a 
National Broadcasting Academy Foun- 
dation presentation. 


The Oglebay Junior Theatre is on the 
Air are the words that open their Satur- 
day mornings broadcasts over WKWK. 
The Theatre of the Air is directly con- 
nected with the Oglebay Junior Theatre; 
each child appears on the radio at least 
once during a season. There are ten 
boys and girls who carry the main work 
of the program. They are the “radio 
group who select and play the music, 
create the sound effects, act as assistant 
directors, and play many of the princi- 
pal roles. In the first month this sea- 
son, they presented in serial form, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van 
Winkle. 

Fairy Tales in Films 

Drama students at re vee | of Den- 
ver are making films of the fairy tales 
for children. Their first choice was 
Little Red Riding Hood. It is done in 
Technicolor. A Hollywood director, 
Arthur Dreyfus, directed the picture. 
He was assisted by Mavis McGrew, 
head of Children’s Theatre at the Uni- 
versity. Eight weeks of work and prep- 
aration preceded the filming of the pic- 
ture. The actual shooting took eight 
days. Lafayette Hughes, Jr., provided 


camera and sound equipment. 

Twentieth Century Fox will distribute 
the film in movie houses across the coun- 
try, also a short entitled Baby Bear's 
Christmas Wish. If these are success- 
ful, they may consider the production 
of other fairy tales. The University of 
Denver should be applauded for this 
step toward good movies for the na- 
tion’s children. 


Circus Day for 17,000 Children 


It was Circus Day —Play Day — for 
17,000 children who learned the secrets 
of the big tent and saw a real play at 
the same time when the Children’s Thea- 
tre production of “Circus Day” was 
presented in 28 elementary schools in 
San Francisco. The thrill of partici- 
pating in live theatre is being shared by 
hundreds of other children in bay area 
communities, who for the first time 
are seeing legitimate plays and smelling 
greasepaint. Behind the scenes of this 
exciting experience are small groups of 
hard-working adults. 


Organized to carry out this idea are 
dramatic groups like the Children’s 
Theatre, which is a division of the San 
Francisco adult education program, the 
East Bay Children’s Theatre, the Junior 
League, the Children’s Players of the 
Theatre Academy, and the Marin Junior 
Theatre. 


Angel to the junior show business is 
the Children’s Theatre Association, or- 
ganized 20 years ago by a group of 
young mothers, who wanted to bring 
San Francisco's rich theatrical tradition 
up-to-date and into the lives of its junior 
citizens. Plays for every child in every 
district of the city, regardless of costs 
and box office receipts, are the goal of this 
non-profit corporation, according to the 
president, Mrs. Lloyd Dinkelspiel. The 
association underwrites productions by 
buying in advance several performances, 
thereby guaranteeing the initial costs 
of royalties, professional technicians, in- 
surance, costuming, sets, and lighting. 
It is then possible for the producers to 
give free or low-cost shows to smaller 
groups in all areas of the city and subur- 
ban communities. Additional help is 
given by the association acting as busi- 
ness agent with the members volunteer- 
ing to arrange ticket sales, usher, and 
handle publicity. 

Many of the tickets are given to child 
care centers, orphanages, and juvenile 
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| TWO SURE-FIRE PLAYS 


TOM SAWYER 
| by Sara Spencer 


A literal dramatization of the Mark Twain 
story, covering all the well-loved incidents of 
the book, from the famous white-washing to 
Tom's attendance at his own funeral. 
Plays about two hours, calls for a cast of 
| 25 young people, needs eight suggestive sets. 
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homes, and the admission for other chil- 
dren is 50 cents, which means that the 
income from the box office must be sup- 
plemented from other sources. Two 
top-flight events have been established 
for this purpose. 

Opening night of the brilliant and 
popular Ice Follies season has become 
a traditional social event under the au- 
spices of the association, whose socialite 
members provide the publicity and act 
as ushers for a percentage of the night's 
ross and the sale of programs. During 
the Christmas season, they also sponsor 
a children’s program by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Ballet company, which is 
s0 popular that there is standing room 
only in the lavish civic opera house. 


The Children’s Theatre Association 
is responsible for movie cartoons and 
shorts being shown at the Children’s 
hospital and the Shrine hospital for crip- 
pled children. Puppet shows -are often 
included in the year’s schedule, but the 
favorite entertainment remains the stage 
interpretations of the ever-popular child- 
hood stories. 


Across the Golden Gate in residential 
Marin county, there is the Junior Thea- 
tte, which for several years has been 
successfully operating a two-fold pro- 
fram for the pleasure and education of 
the children in scattered suburban 
ttwns. During the winter months, the 
ganization sponsors plays produced 

adults for children. These plays 
timulate their interest in the summer 
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phase of the program, the production 
of drama by children for their parents 
and friends. 

Adult supervision is essential to the 
development of the program, which is 
guided by a central group of officers who 
are particularly concerned with the win- 
ter season schedule. Local workshops 
are organized in the small towns with 
parents and teachers volunteering to 
help the junior players learn the tech- 
niques of stagecraft as well as acting. 

When a communi roup produces 
an ge eager | good show, they often 
go on the road to another part of the 
county to give a performance for a 
church or charity organization. 

Workshops to teach the adults how to 
direct their own children in the drama- 
tic forms were established by Martha 
Bigelow Eliot, who was_ supervising 
director for Marin Junior Theatre before 
taking over the Children’s Theatre in 
San Francisco. 


The Children’s Theatre is one of sev- 


eral dramatic groups which are part of 
the adult education division of the San 
Francisco board of education. The 


board hires highly trained directors, 
qualified as teachers, and provides re- 
hearsal space in the schools, janitor ser- 
vice, and utilities. Actors are volun- 
teers, usually adults with professional 
experience, who participate in the adult 
classes. 


The plays for children this past season 
were “Circus Day” and “The Wizard of 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN | 
by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 


A gripping dramatization of this ever-popular 
and lovable story, held together through the in- 
termissions by Huck’s own narration, taken 
straight from Mark Twain. | 

Plays about two hours, needs four simple sets, 


calls for a mixed cast of nineteen. 
Books 75c each | 
Royalty for each performance $15.00 
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Oz’ and they ran for months following 
the premiere performances for the Chil- 
drens Theatre Association and _ the 
Marin Junior Theatre. The first produc- 
tion during the current year will be 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” 

They are booked in the elementary 
schools and the children are charged 
fifteen cents each to cover the cost of 
trucking the sets, properties, and cos- 
tumes. Performances are arranged by 
parent groups and charitable organiza- 
tions in outlying areas. 

Related art groups in the city are in- 
vited to participate in productions, as the 
aim of Martha Eliot is to correlate music, 
graphic art, and dance with the drama 
into an educational vehicle. 


Students in the California Art League 
were glad for the opportunity to de- 
sign sets for “Circus Day,” and the eight 
munchkins in “The Wizard of Oz” were 
children from the modern dance studio 
of Halprin-Lathrop, which competed 
with other studios in try-outs. 


Proof of the value of legitimate theatre 
for children is in the numbers who turn 
out for the plays either to watch or to 
perform. The effort and money of 
adults organized to sponsor this kind of 
recreation and education are justified 
when one sees eager young faces every- 
where as the junior players and the 
junior audience wait expectantly for cur- 
tain time. Pictures and remote sounds 
are no substitute in life for the personal 
warmth of real people. 
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This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, and 
students to choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER by Oliver Goldsmith is oa 
comedy in three acts. Four women, thirteen men; 
late Eighteenth Century costumes. One good edition 
is published by Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston 16, Mass. Non-royalty. 


Suitability 


The appropriateness of She Stoops to 
Conquer for practically any English- 
speaking audience of any age and social 
background has been pretty much an 
established fact for the past 175 years 
and hardly needs further comment. 


Plot 


Set in rural Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land, Goldsmith’s classic tells of the 
Hardcastle family. Squire Hardcastle, his 
flighty wife Tony, his roistering,, broad- 
humored son, and Kate, his daughter, 
are all concerned with the arrival of the 
young Mr. Marlow who is to marry Kate. 
The match has been arranged by the 
parents, and the young people have not 
even met when the play opens. It de- 
velops that the prospective groom is all 
that could be desired except for his com- 
plete shyness in the presence of ladies. 
When he is dealing with a bar maid or a 
servant girl, it is quite a different matter. 
Tony, meeting young Marlow at the 
nae | tavern, directs him to the Hard- 
castle home, telling him (as a practical 
joke) that it is an inn. On this initial 
confusion the entire complex plot is 
based. Kate joins in with the joke, and 
with Tony to compound the situation, 
involvement after involvement piles up. 


Casting 


Tony offers one of the choice broad 
comedy parts in the language. All the 
major parts will be improved by good 
acting technique and a skilled sense of 
comedy timing. There is little by way 
of specific problem in this department. 


Directing 
A constant striving for pace is neces- 
sary. Since the language is not always 
modern, a cutting of words and passages 


that may confuse a modern audience 
helps keep the show moving. This is 





MR. PEET 


Telfair B. Peet, who has been in 
charge of drama work at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute since 1931, was made 
head of a newly created department of 
Dramatic Arts four years ago. He has 
done much experimental work with va- 
riations on central staging, modifications 
of Elizabethan staging, and studies in 
acting technique. Although his regular 
theatre is cramped for space, the Ala- 
bama climate allows him to make 
considerable use of a very lovely amphi- 
theatre on his campus. 











of double advantage since the open air 
audiences to which we play prefer a total 
playing time nearer to an hour and a 
quarter than the conventional two hours. 
This is undoubtedly due in part to the 
lack of backs to our outdoor seats. A 
constant drilling and attention to dic- 
tion is necessary with this type of period 
dialogue. Much invention of by-play 
will enrich the production, and several 
of the characters were helped by the 
working out and frequent use of appro- 
priate mannerisms — a ludicrous, bray- 
ing sort of laugh for Tony, a simpering 
and constant attention to her hair or 
her dress for Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Both directing and rehearsing are 
extensively influenced by the shape of 
the space in which the play is given. 
An examination of the accompanying 
diagram will show part of the problem. 
Since no curtain was practical the actors 
had to learn to take places during a 
blackout — just as in central staging — 
and to avoid delays the action alternated 


the stage was in grass, while two sets of 
steps led down to a crescent-shaped pit 
with a cement floor. The opening scene 
of the play occurred in this pit while the 
second (the tavern scene) was already 
set up on the upper grass level. Lights, 
which were so placed that only one act- 
ing area would be illuminated at a time, 
held the visual attention on the desired 
action. 


When the second scene was lighted, 
Tony and his drinking companions were 
around a table on the upper stage. The 
background for this scene received 
little light since the action occurred part 
way out on the curve of the upper stage. 
The background consisted of ten stand- 
ard (5’9”) ten-foot flats set up on their 
sides. The two side wings, each forty 
feet long, were held together with pin 
hinges. It was a simple matter to hold 
them up by using conventional stage 
braces. Since there was no floor in 
which to sink a stage screw, a wooden 
stake made from 2” x 2” lumber with a 
quarter inch hole drilled in the top was 
driven into the sod for each stage screw. 
In this way conventional scenery could 
very easily be handled to provide a 
background of tremendous size. While 
a portion of the play was being given 
in the pit, stage hands (the servants 
and tavern roisterers were used since 
they were in costume) moved the table 


Staging an Outdoor Production of 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


(As produced by the Auburn Players of Alabama Polytechnic Institute ) 
By TELFAIR PEET 


scenes from the pit to the upper stage. 
When it was necessary to make a shift 
on the upper stage with two parts of the 
play to be played there in succession, a 
dance group that provided entr’acte in- 
terludes danced in the pit. 


Rehearsals 


Five two-hour rehearsals were held 
each week for six weeks, while one or 
two drills each week for small groups, 
supplemented this time. Until lines were 
set, rehearsals were held indoors. After 
that, when weather permitted, the am- 
phitheatre was used. Ropes which could 
be laid out on the ground to show where 
the scenery would be placed helped in 
such rehearsals. Since, when we did 
use lights and scenery, all equipment 
had to be struck and hauled away after 
every rehearsal or showing, everything 
was planned with the maximum effect 
for what was used, and the actors were 
constantly reminded of what would be 
in a certain place long before it was 
practical to provide it. This helped re- 
duce the adjustment to the real thing 
that any actor must make when he first 
plays in the actual setting. 

Stage Problems 

The accompanying diagram shows the 

acting area we used. The main portion of 


off and brought out some chairs, a dif- 
ferent table, a fireplace mantle which 
was stood against a wall; and just as 
this newly set portion of the stage was 
to be used, a servant in the Hardcastle 


Diagram of the acting area used by the Auburn 
Players. 
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Scene from Annie Laurie performed January 24, 1951, at the Central Catholic High School 
(Thespian Troupe 580), Canton, Ohio. Sister M. Beatrice, H.H.M., directed. 
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home came in and lit candles. The stage 
lights again shifted to the upper level 
and the interior scene was played. With 
a trained crew such a shift could be 
made in twelve to fifteen seconds. For 
the garden scene all the furniture was 
cleared away, and a pair of very stylized 
flat cut-out trees so made that they 
could be stood up on their own bases 
(Christmas trees could have been used ) 
were put out on the stage. 
Lighting 

With stage action that moved through 
a span about sixty feet from right to 
left and approximately eighty feet from 
front to back, both quantity and control 
of light provided problems. When it was 
also necessary to move all equipment 
with every full rehearsal and showing, 
that increased the complexity of the 
task. We normally light a play in our 
amphitheatre with four 1000 watt ellip- 
soidal spots and two 2000 watt ellipsoi- 
dal spots. One of the thousands was 
placed on each of two light towers lo- 
cated behind and on either side of the 
auditorium portion of the theatre. The 
remaining four lights were on a tower 
in the center behind the audience. One 
operator was generally used for each 
light which was equipped with framing 
shutters and an iris diaphram. Colors 
were changed as needed during black- 
outs or by dimming out one or more of 
the lights, changing colors, and then 
bringing them up again. Each light was 
under separate dimmer control from a 
single switchboard. This system is costly 
in equipment and manpower, but it is 
more easily handled than more complex 
lighting lay-outs; and because each light 
can be made to serve in different ways 
at different times, it provides consider- 
able versatility. 


Costuming 
Costumes were rented for this pro- 
duction. 
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Make-up 
The play offers no special problems of 
make-up. For our large open-air theatre, 
a very great degree of exaggeration is 
necessary. 
Budget 


It is not to the point to include 
the cost of permanent equipment such 
as the switchboard, light, and flats, used 
in this production. The actual wear and 
tear on such equipment, the use of ex- 
pensive high wattage lamps, and gelatins, 
could be estimated at $15. Costume 
rental and shipping charges totaled 
$110. Paint, lumber for some furniture 
and other property construction, $25. 
Other incidentals such as play books, 
publicity, programs, make-up, $35. 


Publicity 
Our plays are given free to the stu- 
dent body (and financed by a student 
activities fee) so that posters, news 
stories and radio announcements are 
usually sufficient to fill the amphitheatre 
for a play of this sort. 


Results 


The production was successful and 
extremely well received. 


Next Month: Staging LADIES AND 
HUSSARS , 








MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
By Carl B. Cass 


An invaluable source of help by one 
of America’s nationally recognized teach- 
ers of the subject. Articles on “Make-up 
Materials and Colors,” “Make-up Colors 
and Contours,” “Straight Make-up,” “In- 
creasing Age with Make-up,” “Make-up 
Suggesting Personality,” “Racial and Con- 
ventional Types of Make-up.” Highl 
recommended for theatre workers at all 
levels. Price, $0.60 
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Tested 
Prize Winning 
Tournament Plays 


After The Fog Lifts 
Walter Hackett 
3m., 3w., 2 extra bits (m.) Royalty 


The Case of the Weird Sisters 
Wall Spence 
5w. No royalty 


The Charm Racket 
Evelyn Neuenburg 
7w. Royalty 


18 Washington Square, South 
Madeleine L’Engle 
2m., 4w., 1 child. Royalty 


The Eternal Bride 


Thomas Seller 
4m., 2w. Royalty 


Fantasy on an Empty Stage 
Edwin Peeples 
5m., lw. Royalty 


The Florist Shop 
Winifred Hawkridge 
3m., 2w. Royalty 


The Grand Cham’s Diamond 
Allan Monkhouse 
3m., 2w. Royalty 


Joint Owners in Spain 
Alice Brown 
4w. Royalty 


The Kiss in Colin’s Eyes 
Roberta Shannon 
3w. Royalty 


Opened by Mistake 
Thomas Seller 
3m., 4w. Royalty 


Riders to the Sea 
J. M. Synge 
Im., 3w., extras. Royalty 


The Road That Led to London 
Gina Scott 
2m., 3w. Royalty 


Sham 
Frank G. Tompkins 
3m., lw. Satire. Royalty 


Suppressed Desires 
Susan Glaspell and George Cook 
Im., 2w. Royalty 


Trifles 


Susan Glaspell 
3m., 2w. Royalty 


Where But in America 
Oscar M. Wolff 
Im., 2w. Royalty 


Will O’ the Wisp 
Doris F. Halman 
4w. Royalty 
All of these plays are fully described in our 


Basic Catalogue, a copy of which will be sent, 
without charge, on request. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON SFREET, BOSTON 16, 
MASSACHUSETTS & DENVER 2, COLO. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


New York 18, New York 
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Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 








It would be foolish not to admit that 
the Broadway theatre is in a slump. A 
consideration of both the artistic and 
the business phases of the season tally 
on the debit side. From the standpoint 
of the businessman—with the exception 
of a few productions (by and large the 
musicals) — no productions are playing 
to capacity attendance. A large majority 
indeed are filing items on the far side 
of the debit pages in the ledger. Artis- 
tically—almost all of the current offer- 
ings fall short of achieving full effect. 


One of the traditions of the theatre 
is that a diversity of reasons can always 
be supplied to account for a slump. 
Among the causes cited at the time of 
this writing are the present unsettled 
work conditions, the high cost of living, 
television, Lent, the tensions among 
workers. One wonders if these are valid 
excuses. No doubt some of these condi- 
tions are making their influence felt, but 
South Pacific continues to attract full 
houses. If all of the theatres provided 
productions with as much allure as the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein work, would not 
they too be filled in spite of everything ? 
There is a magic quality distilled in the 
theatre by a fusion of a work of art, the 
labors of artists to communicate the 
work to an audience, and the spirit of 
those on the passive side of the foot- 
lights. No other art form has been able 
to find a substitute for this alchemy. 
The theatre needs to reapply itself to its 
end of the operation, and success will 
crown its labors. 


One of the constant delights of the 
theatre has returned to New York. The 
gaps between the visits of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company seem to grow 
longer and longer. The Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas never seem quite as 
sparkling as in their productions. The 
American theatre has witnessed several 
excellent light opera companies come 
and go, but audiences continue to favor 
the efforts of the British troupe. The 
personnel of the company has changed 
considerably over the past few years, 
but the performances seem as wonderful 
as ever. 

Thus far I have been to The Mikado 
and the double bill of Trial by Jury and 
H.M.S. Pinafore. Within a few days I 
shall attend Iolanthe, but shall defer 
consideration of this work until next 
month's article. The two veterans of the 
D’Oyly Carte appear to excellent ad- 
vantage in the first-named work, which 
may account for that having been select- 
ed as the initial production. Darrell 
Fancourt, who has been a member of 
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the company since 1920, appears in the 
title role, and Martyn Green, who didn’t 
join until 1922, plays Ko-Ko. Down in 
the orchestra pit was Isidore Godfrey, 
the conductor who has only twenty-five 


years with the company to his credit. It. 


is like greeting old friends to find these 
people at their expected places. 
Martyn Green is, I think, one of the 
great comedians of the theatre. He is 
a master of invention. His nimbleness of 
tongue and limb and his superb sense 
of timing are most magnificent. It is 
a great experience to watch him go 
through the several encores of “I’ve Got 
A Little List.” Each is accorded slightly 
different treatment. Into each he inserts 
some new bit of comic business. One 
could spend entire articles in a hymn of 
praise to this superb company. I shall, 
however, pass on to other items, pausing 
only long enough to wish that the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company would 
visit us more often and stay longer with 
us. 
The principal contribution of the 
United States to the musical theatre has 








A Grand New Hit 


“The Overnight Ghost” 


A Farce in three acts 


BY 


KURTZ GORDON 


5 Men 6 Women and the voice of oa 
radio announcer. 


How would you like to impersonate a ghost? 
That’s what Elmer Fisher tries to do in this 
hilarious farce. No, he’s not nuts, quite the 
contrary. Elmer is performing a noble duty 
so that his good friend, Ted Collins, can 
convince Wilbur Harcourt, his prospective 
father-in-law, that he is the man for his 
charming daughter, Peggy. But Wilbur’s head 
only works negatively whenever the subject 
is approached. The things that happen are a 
far cry from their original. plan, but the 
screamingly humorous situations that zoom 
the play to a riotous pitch bring a most 
satisfactory finish. Such characters as Madam 
Midnight, Professor Ecto, Miss Minnie: and 
Doris Miller will delight you no end. The play 
is tightly written and designed for maximum 
entertainment. 


Books 85 cents Royalty $25 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST. aii DENVER 2, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. COLO. 














been the revue. From the very early 
years of the present century American 
producers made great strides in revue 
production. The work of Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Earl Carroll, George White, John 


“Murray Anderson, has been emulated 


all over the world. Even now Nat Kar. 
son, who has been trained and experi- 
enced in this form of expression, js 
working in the British variety theatres, 
In the pages of DRAMATICs quite recently 
I expatiated on the difficulties attendant 
upon the production of a revue. It is, | 
feel, the most difficult form of theatre to 
stage with complete success. 


In a book musical, the librettist can 
get away with a mighty weak plot. If 
the story line is embroidered with a 
good score, excellent comedy turns, and 
beautiful settings and costumes, the re- 
sult can be most pleasant. For a good 
revue several good sketches must be 
provided—each a playlet in itself. In ad- 
dition the composer must provide a 
variety of good tunes, plenty of supple- 
mentary music and musical settings to 
accompany dances, and other special- 
ties. A more versatile cast is required. 
Each number must have its own sets 
and costumes. In the light of present 
production costs alone one wonders that 
anyone is daring enough to try to pre- 
sent a revue. 

Happily, however, Herman Levin and 
Oliver Smith have dared and have ush- 
ered Bless You All into the Mark Hel- 
linger Theatre. Though the new item is 
not as meritorious a production as Call 
Me Mister (for which many of the same 
people were responsible), it has many 
bright spots. These include “Southern 
Fried Chekhov,” which lampoons the 
recent vogue of books and plays about 
the South; “TV Over The White House,’ 
wherein the effects of television upon 
electioneering are explored; and a de- 
lightful conception of Peter Pan as 
adapted to the needs of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, “Peter and _ the 
P.T.A.” 


Most of the music of Bless You All 
has been composed by Harold Rome. 
None of them seems a likely candidate 
for the Hit Parade, but the music serves 
eminently well in the production. ‘I 
Can Hear It Now” and “A Rose Is a 
Rose” are of the romantic genre. The 
latter serves as the background for one 
of the revue’s more elaborate production 
numbers. The line, most of you wi 
realize, comes from the pen of Gertrude 
Stein. The heart-sick couple are in 4 
modern art gallery, and four examples 
of this type of expression come to life. 
Cezanne, Picasso, Rousseau and Lautrec 
inspired too the decore for this number. 
The choreography of Bless You All has 
been created by Helen Tamiris, and the 
chief dance assignments fall to Valerie 
Bettis. Miss Bettis is the “gal” who did 
the breath-taking “Tiger Lily” in Inside 
U.S.A. Julia Munshin, Mary McCarty, 
and Pearl Bailey are the stars of the 
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production; and the cast also boasts 
Garry Davis, who made the headlines 
not long ago as the “No. 1 World Citi- 


One of the theatre's most enterprising 
individuals is Eddie Dowling. As actor, 
director, and producer he has been re- 
sponsible for some of the recent theatre's 
most impressive items. After the per- 
formance of Angel in the Pawnshop 
which I attended, Mr. Dowling made a 
curtain speech. That day was the elev- 
enth anniversary of the premiere of Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life 
(which Eddie Dowling had also pro- 
duced and played the leading role), and 
Mr. Saroyan was in the audience. Noth- 
ing in Angel in the Pawnshop was as 
moving as the curtain speech. Speaking 
as one who is hopelessly sentimental 
about the theatre—the speech was right 
down my alley. 


A. B. Shiffrin’s Angel in the Pawn- 
shop is another of those plays in which 
in a rather contrived fashion the worries 
of the world converge upon a chosen 
locale. In this instance Hilary's Pawn- 
shop is the place, and to the shop comes 
all of life. One can never quite look 
upon the characters as other than 
mouthpieces or representatives of types. 
One of the ladies in a play of Shaws 
decries that type of play in which “the 
author is always getting at you.” Mr. 
Shiffrin is constantly doing just that. 


Now and again the sincerity of the 
production almost causes one to lose 
sight of the weakness of the script. Un- 
der the direction of John Larson the 
cast, headed by Dowling and Joan Mc- 
Cracken, rendered a most capable per- 
formance. Since the play has been seen 
in several places outside of New York 
before playing here, many of you may 
have witnessed it. It would be interest- 
ing to learn what about the play pleased 
or annoyed you and any other of your 
reactions. On the face of it, Angel in the 
Pawnshop seems as though it should be 
quite a play. It is hard to tell just what 
the demerits consist of. I can only report 
that its total effect fell short of the re- 
quirements I set upon a good job. I can 
the potentialities but not all the pit- 
alls. ; 


Two very interesting Shakespearean 
productions came our way. As the final 
production in the season of the New 
York City Theatre Company Maurice 
Evans re-appeared as King Richard II. 
This is undoubtedly the finest role in 
Mr. Evans’ repertoire and one in which 
his audiences never tire of seeing him. 
This is the fourth revival of the Marga- 
tet Webster production since it was first 
presented here in 1936. 


King Richard II had not been played 
in New York for almost half a century 
prior to Evans’ first revival. One marvels 
at the rarity of performances of this 
chronicle play of Shakespeare since it 
bounds in magnificent and familiar 
speeches. As spoken by Maurice Evans 
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Martyn Green as Ko-Ko in The Mikado. 








these speeches seem paragons of spoken 
beauty. The “landing” scene is one of 
the gems of recent production of our 


‘theatre. As Evans speaks the passage 


beginning: 
“No matter where, . . 
no man speak. 
For God’s sake let us sit upon the 


. of comfort 


ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death 
of kings...” 


one is carried away by the lyrical beau- 
ty of the play. Again, the soliloquy of 
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the prison scene, “I have been studying 
how to compare this cell wherein I live 
unto the world,” is another gem. John 
of Gaunt’s “This England” speech is 
another high point. 


The current production, though not 
up to my recollection of the first one, is 
of very high calibre. Kent Smith ap- 
peared as Bolingbroke, who becomes 
King Henry IV upon the deposition of 
Richard. This was the role in which Ian 
Keith made so good an appearance in 
1936. No one can approach the enact- 
ment of Gaunt which Augustin Duncan 
gave in the original, but Frederic Wor- 
lock gave a most creditable perform- 
ance. Betsy Blair played the rather 
small role of Richard’s Queen, and Louis 
Hector was the Northumberland. Mau- 
rice Evans is to be congratulated for 
maintaining the play in so fine shape 
and thus allowing some of us to re-greet 
an old friend and others to find a new 
acquaintance in the theatre. 


King Lear has not been presented 
successfully in the recent American the- 
atre. In it the heights of tragedy por- 
trayed are too much, I feel, for a modern 
audience. We are not, by and large, 
willing to let ourselves be carried along 
by a play to that extent. We start to 
feel that the poor old King was a fool 
to divide his estates in the first place 
and deserves just about what he gets. 
Goneril and Regan are too villainous 
and Cordelia too sweet. Kent, of all the 
figures in the play, seems rational and 
appeals to our sympathies. 


Robert L. Joseph and Alexander Co- 
hen are to be commended for bringing 
King Lear to us. It was as near perfect 
a production, I'll allow, as we are likely 
to see. There were errors, it is true 
(chiefly errors in casting), but the pro- 
duction offered much that was highly 
commendable. Louis Calhern made a 
truly impressive looking King, but the 
storm scenes eluded him almost entire- 
ly. Nina Foch was the most beautiful 
Cordelia one can imagine, but she could 
not portray convincingly the innocence 
and the guilelessness of the girl. Arnold 
Moss, Wesley Addy, and Martin Gabel 
struggled with the intricacies of the 
play but to little avail. It would be kind- 
er to allow the rest of the cast to retain 
anonymity. Marc Blitzstein composed a 
very interesting score for the produc- 
tion. The direction was in the very cap- 
able hands of John Houseman. 


Off-Broadway activity continues to 
attract large audiences. The Equity- 
Library Theatre and its paid-admission 
baby sister, the Equity Community The- 
atre, are giving a_ production every 
week-end. New Stages re-lit its Bleecker 
Street Theatre, and a new ground, the 
Circle In The Square, is presenting an 
arena style production of Dark of the 
Moon. Uptown, at the arena stage in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Edison a new 
musical, Razzle Dazzle, will soon be un- 


folded. 
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By SI MILLS 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


446 East 20th St., New York 9, New York 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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HALLMARK PLAYHOUSE 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Adapting a book or a movie to radio 
is not an easy task. The adapter must 
keep in mind that he is highly limited 
in time and space, while the original 
author was not. If the latter needed an 
extra thousand, or even ten thousand, 
words to say what he wanted, there was 
no barrier. Not so the radio writer ! 

He is writing for a show that has only 
half an hour, let us say. (When he is 
doing original work for that length of 
time, the thirty minutes seem intermin- 
able; it’s amazing how many things can 
be said even at a normal talking speed. ) 
The original writer, let us assume, was 
turning out a movie script which re- 
quired ninety minutes of material. This 
is not to undermine the movie writer; he 
is probably in a boat similar to the one 
of the man on radio. If he doesn’t tailor 
his results so that they fit into a particu- 
lar scheme, he stands the chance of hav- 
ing his work edited by someone who 
cuts out what the author considers a 
necessary part. The point being made is 
that the radio scripter is more highly 
limited because he is required absolute- 
ly to fit his work into a definite time. In 
radio there can be no over-running by 
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ten minutes—or even one minute. 

The trick then is to make deletions 
yet still leave the tone of the story. In 
the resulting writing there still must be 
smooth transition from one scene to the 
next, sharp characterization, and good 
background. But making an adaptation 
is more than just making deletions; it is 
making allowances for the change in 
medium. 

When you make a precis for your 
English teacher, it is usually a matter of 
taking a very long paragraph and turn- 
ing it into a short paragraph. The me- 
dium is the same. The job is to leave 
out those sentences one considers un- 
necessary. Making adaptations is more 
than that. Not only must one leave out 
the unnecessary, but he must change the 
necessary so that the idea is conveyed. 

For instance, an author in a novel 
might spend several pages describing a 
scene. That scene might be important 
to the movement and character of the 
story, but how can it be gotten across 
on radio? The adapter might have the 
narrator set the stage. He could read to 
his listeners what the author had to say. 
But in a program limited to half an 


hour—it runs to about twenty-five mip. 
utes when time is figured for commer. 
cials and “station breaks’—nobody wants 
to listen to a reader. Thus the adapter 
must avoid stagnancy as much as pos- 
sible, by having his “dramatis personae” 
comment limited but forceful—that is one 
of the techniques for keeping a script 
moving. 

Having decided to use dialogue where 
the original author used other devices, 
the adapter comes to another problem, 
He must appropriately imitate the style 
of the original so that the radio audience 
is not made the victim of a spotty piece 
of work. 

On all of these counts—and others-— 
Hallmark Playhouse proves its worth as 
good listening fare. Among those “oth- 
ers’ is the most important single one, 
that of choosing the piece to be done, 
To most listeners the name James Hilton 
means the “host” at the Playhouse. Or 
they might even remember that he is 
the famous author of more than twenty 
novels, among them Lost Horizon and 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips. But Hilton is 
more than just the host, the verbal 
scene-setter. He is the one who selects 
for the program the stories that will be 
adapted. 

This job of making selections means 
that Hilton must read a good deal. The 
words “good deal” are purely relative. 
Someone will boast that he has never 
in his life read a book. (And one might 
very well ask if that person is bragging 
or complaining.) Others to whom you 
offer a book so that they might read it, 
immediately leaf through to see if there 
is sufficient dialogue; they don’t want to 
be encumbered by anything that has 
solid pages of print. It doesn’t make any 
difference if the solid print is devoted to 
description of a room or a forest, or the 
way a man feels, or his actions. They 
know only that they want action as in- 
dicated by dialogue. 

The job of the selector is to envision 
that dialogue, not because that is what 
some readers want, but because that is 
what radio needs. The reader frowned 
upon for so long for being desirous of 
conversation is being recognized be- 
cause his desire is the key to radio dra- 
matics. He is no longer looked on as 
being the searcher for the superficial, as 
he once was. Instead he is regarded as 
a person looking for the same ends by 
using a different medium of expression. 
His exact definition is less important to 
an article of this sort than is an examina- 
tion of the method. 

There is little doubt that the problem 
is one of presenting dramatic conilicts 
in such a way as to attract listeners. And 
dramatic conflict cannot be produced 
unless there is more than one protagonist, 
unless the conflict is highly dramatized 
and made real. 

The task then of James Hilton is to 
read avidly—he goes through between 
ten and twenty books each week—trying 
to find those that he believes would 
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make good radio material. The inter- 
esting point is that Hilton believes that 
just about any novel can be adapted 
to radio. Notice the qualifications, “Just 
about”! After all, if you were to adapt 
something like Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
you would undoubtedly run into a good 
deal of difficulty, especially with the 
thirty-minute time limit. 





—_—_— 
—— 





Seated: Lyn Murray, conductor; Jean Holloway, 


adaptor. Standing: Bill Gay, producer; James 
Hilton, host. 


—— 
—— 


James Hilton knows whereof he 
speaks. Not only is he an author, but 
he is a book collector. He may (and 
does) call his 5,000 books in Hollywood 
just an “accumulation,” but even so that 
is a large number of books to accumu- 
late. 

Again the view is purely relative. You 
think that is a lot of books, but to the 
man who has left 10,000 with his father 
in England (and Hilton has done that) 
5,000 isn’t very much. 

It is not unusual for any person to have 
two homes: the one in which he lives; 
the one in which he works. In the case 
of the ordinary working man the second 
house may be a factory, or an office, or 
behind a counter. The author is differ- 
ent. He needs a desk surrounded by 
plenty of silence and freedom from in- 
teruption. Hilton has that second 
home in Hollywood. It’s an apartment 
jammed with books, but with enough 
room left for writing or reading — the 
chore he must fulfill if he is to make the 
necessary choices for Hallmark Play- 
house. 

Hilton believes that because a story 
makes a great novel or movie it will not 
necessarily make great radio. Neverthe- 
less he is surprised at how many famous 
books will “go” on radio. “Radio is a 
beautiful medium for storytelling,” he 
points out. “The musical bridge can 
change a mood quicker than it can be 
done in words. Also, the spoken word 
can lend an air of credibility you won't 
find in the written word. For example, 
we once presented a Danish fairy tale 
called The Wild Swans. In this story a 
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man turns into a swan. Since people 
ordinarily don’t believe such things, we 
told it quickly. In this way it assumed 
an air of credibility—an air it doesn't 
have when written in black and white.” 

As a man of stature in the world of 
letters James Hilton is amazingly well 
qualified to select stories for dramatiza- 
tion. In addition to his being an eminent 
author Hilton is imbued with an earnest 
desire to bring to the public the world’s 
best literature. He feels that the Play- 
house has just begun to “scratch the 
surface of the stories of the world, but 
that isn’t surprising when one considers 
that literature is thousands of years old 
and radio is only about thirty years 
young.” 4 

Even considering the recommending 
abilities of the host-narrator-editor, one 
must be aware of the fact that it takes 
more than just one person to run a show 
like this. It requires actors and sound- 
men and engineers, and many others, 
including an announcer. 

Frank Goss, strapping, sandy-haired 
Hollywood announcer, looks as if he 
could easily step into almost any of the 
dramatic roles on the three-bit CBS 
programs for which he handles the com- 
mercials—the Family Hour of Stars, the 
Hallmark Playhouse and Stars Over 
Hollywood. 

Chances are he could; he boasts an 


acting career studded with experience 
in diverse fields. Goss has been mucker 
on a dynamite crew, a ship’s dishwasher, 
a college student, a bank clerk, a ship- 
yard worker, a newspaperman, a poet, a 
radio reporter, and an army officer. 

“I am a thwarted actor,” Goss says. “I 
always wanted to be in pictures or go 
on the stage professionally. But some- 
how the breaks never came.” 

Goss’s professional debut in radio was 
in 1937 when he acted and announced 
for stations in Long Beach. He was 
associated with several other stations 
prior to becoming affiliated with CBS 
in 1941. In 1942 he was drafted and 
assigned to the Signal Corps Officer 
School. 

Of course two people don't make a 
radio show even if they are as compe- 
tent as James Hilton and Frank Goss. 
It takes more than that. And it takes 
more than the big-name stars you hear. 
There are many others, from the pro- 
ducer, Bill Gay, right on down to the 
electrician who plugs in the microphone 
to an electrical system. 

The trick is not getting these people 
to work—they are paid for that. The 
trick is getting them to work together. 
Hallmark Playhouse obviously gets the 
teamwork. Its results prove that; they 
are well finished, logically sequenced, 
smooth, and capably done. 
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NEW 
ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* 


* JUNIOR IS A GENIUS 
Robert St. Clair — 6M, 5W. 


Homer, the Genius, breaks into every- 
thing including the print, with his many 
ideas for making money; the wind-up 
proves Homer not such a bad business 
investment after all and he is at last, 
King Bee to all. Fun for cast and 
audience. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $2.50 
Price 75¢ per copy. 


* 


* MEET ROMEO MORGAN 
David Atlee Phillips — 6M, 6W. 


Big Shot Bryan, is the star of the local 
High School sports, drama, and Senior 
Prom. However, this play ends differ- 
ently, with a human touch, when Bryan’s 
meek father and obscure brother, “steal 
the show!” 


12 copies required. 
Price 60¢ per copy. 


. 


* MARGIE AND THE 
WOLF-MAN 


Robert St. Clair — 3M, 6W. 


In this play the Wilson Family is the 
center of action when younger Sister 
Margie discovers a robbery! A carnival 
“fake” wolf-man and his pistol packing 
readheaded accomplice make things hot 
for a while for the Wilson’s. 


10 copies required. 
Price 60¢ per copy. 


* 


Our All-New Catalog is available 
for the asking. 


* 


ELDRIDGE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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On The High School Stage 
"News dems published ‘in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Socie 
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Santa Fe, N. M. 
(Thespian Troupe 961) 

Our Drama Club does assembly line 
productions. We are divided into three 
groups. Each group chooses, directs, pro- 
duces, costumes, and stages its own pro- 
ductions. Our plan for the spring is six 
plays a month, one “open production” at 
Easter time, production of our school 
operetta, staging of class night and all 
graduation affairs, plus community con- 
cert series. 

We finance our own program. We 
have purchased one thousand dollars’ 
worth of lighting and stage equipment 
during the last year. We own all stage 
furniture. We pay for our own scripts, 
make-up and properties. We bought an 
Eko Tape Recorder in one semester. We 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Thespian Troupe 1086) 

We have completed our Installation 
Service, which was held on December 
21, 1951 at Lower Paxton High School, 
The members are as follows: president, 
James Crispen; vice-president, Ray Mil. 
ler; secretary, Mary Jane Dutro; treas- 
urer, Richard Dowhower; clerk, Caro] 
Dahlin; senior representatives: Hart 
Beaver, Nancy Boynton, Beverly Ross, 
Phyllis Shireman, Barbara Deibler, Er. 
nest Lahr, Robert Kohler, and Jeanette 
Schonewolf; troupe sponsor, Charles T. 
Fasnacht. 

Our main project for the year will be 
the Senior Class Play. The others include 
one-act plays, stage equipment, sponsor 
plays for caravan players, a Harrisburg 
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Thespian Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, W. Va., Mrs. Charlotte S. Waggy, Sponsor. 











sponsor one money making event, a 
Sadie Hawkins Dance; the other money 
we make on our plays. We have two 
Monday nights a month on our school 
calendar. 

We have the most enthusiastic Drama 
Club I have ever sponsored. The most 
coveted award is a “Thespian Patch.” 
—Marjory W. Carr, Troupe Sponsor 


Davenport, lowa 
(Thespian Troupe 654) 

Nineteen senior Thespians will pre- 
sent individual readings in competition 
for the annual Churchill award at the 
end of January. A series of eight one-act 
plays by the Sophomore Cameo players 
will be presented in February. Trips have 
been scheduled to neighboring cities for 
the Cameos to see various plays and the 
Thespian officers have arranged for a 
general meeting to be conducted at the 
end of January. — Carol Lee Jasper, 
Secretary 


Children’s Theatre. The project we are 
now working on is Say Uncle, a one-act 
play. 

As this is our first year as a Thespian 
group, we are doing our best to live up 
to our motto, “Act well your part; there 
all the honor lies.” — Mary Jane Dutro, 
Secretary 


Sheridan, Wyoming 
(Thespian Troupe 1025) 

We have presented a very successful 
production of You Can’t Take It With 
You and Nine Girls. Our spring play 
will be Arsenic and Old Lace and in 
March the operetta, Pirates of Penzance, 
will be given. This year’s Thespian of- 
ficers are as follows: Cecil Foss, presi- 
dent and clerk; Sally Jensen, secretary; 
Bob Hylton, vice-president; and Jim 
Meich, treasurer.—Pat Hamilton, Thes- 
pian Sponsor 

(Continued on page 28) 
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DRESS THE SHOW 


Al Basic Costume Book 
By DATY HEALY 


National College of Education 





Here is the costume book that you have always needed but couldn’t find— 
a book astonishingly complete, yet as get-at-able as a doorknob. From the 
best sources of the publishers’ world, Daty Healy has sifted out the indispensa- 
ble elements and added cohesive suggestions from her own ample knowledge 
and experience. (Miss Healy obtained her Master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is an artist of merit as well as an authority on design. Her experi- 
ence with the various problems of the theatre is large, and her success un- 
ualified.) She has used more than 350 individual drawings, knowing that an 
illustration often is worth a page of description. Read what Winifred Ward, 
noted authority of Northwestern University, says about Dress the Show. 


““A Reassuring Guide” 


“Just as any bride needs a cookbook which takes little for granted in the 
way of previous culinary knowledge, so every teacher who produces plays 
needs a specific, practical costume book such as Dress the Show. 

“In an era of ready-made clothes, few women are skilled at sewing. This 
workbook, it seems to me, is a reassuring guide which by well-drawn illus- 
trations, exact patterns, and simple directions will give the inexperienced 
costumer self-confidence enough to attack almost any problem. For the gar- 
ments pictured are basic, and with a little imagination can be varied to suit 
a great many purposes.” 


Large Pages 

Physically, Dress the Show is as beautiful as it is practical. Large pages 
(9”x12”) make it easy to enlarge patterns (all of which are drawn to scale); 
and the large clear type can be read when the book lies on a table and the 
reader is standing (a recurring shop situation) . . . Drawings are on the left- 
hand pages, with description on the right-hand pages. You never have to 
turn a page in order to compare notes with drawings. . . . The Cercla (metal 
ting) binding insures flat-lying pages at all times. 


112 pages, board binding. Price $3.00 postpaid. If five or more copies are 
purchased on one order, the price is $2.25, plus postage. 
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Gor Dramatics at Any Level! 


HERE'S HOW! 
Al Guide to Economy in Stagecraft 


lowa State Teachers College 


There are a good many books on stagecraft available. Some 
of them are on the college level. Some of them try to cover, in 
cyclopedic fashion, the entire field. But the best book for the 
beginner is unquestionably Here’s How! It gets at the essentials 
with no waste of time. The full-page illustrations are so accurate 
and understandable that explanation is almost a luxury. 
matter is always opposite the drawings, on a page 9”x12”— large 
enough so that all of it may be read by a person standing by a 
workbench. The metal-ring binding makes sure that the pages 
always lie flat. Not only is it the most understandable book on 
stagecraft, it is likewise the most practical. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Stage Profile Sets Painting Materials 
A Simple Draw A Formal Set Color Mixture 
Curtain Variety in Cycloramas Painting Techniques 
The Cyclorama Tools Painting Tricks 
Teaser and Tor- Hardware Home-Made 
mentor Covering Materials Spotlight 
Masking Pieces Flat Construction A Spotlight Bulb 
Fireplace and Stairs Door Units A Light Plot 
Sky and Floor Cloths Assembling A Home-Made 
A Drape Column Ground Rows Dimmer 
A Drape Tree Set Pieces Lighting Effects 
Plastic Sets Marking a Drop Sound Effects 
Plastic k urniture Transparencies List of Dealers 
Screen Settings Exterior Sets List of Reference 
Screen Construction Realistic Interiors Books 


Tar-Board cover, metal-ring binding. 112 pages, 9” x 12”. 
$2.25 per copy, postpaid. If five or more copies are purchased 
on one order, the price is $1.69 per copy, plus postage. 
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Romances 
for Spring 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 


By Dorothy Gardner. One set with extra 
drop. 8W, 6M. The love story of Emily 
Dickinson. May be given by all girls. 
Books, $1. Director’s Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


BRIDAL CHORUS 


By Roberta Winter. One set. 6W, 8M. 
All the fun of a spring wedding. Books, 
90¢. Royalty, $25. Director’s Manu- 
script. 


THE SWAN 


By Ferenc Molnar. One set. 8W, 9M, 
extras. Court costumes. May be pro- 
duced by all girls. Books, 90¢. Direc- 
tor’s Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


Dramatization of the First National 
motion picture released by Warner 
Brothers and based on the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine story, Sister Act, by Fannie 
Hurst. One set. 5W, 5M. Books, 90¢. 
Director's Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


Ask us to send you a free descriptive 
play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 8 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 
Prices effective 8-1-49 







Official 10K Pins Charms 


i .. errr $5.50 $5.50 

er 5.50 5.50 
Official, gold plated 

at Ar ry Ge error 1.50 1.50 


Gold 
Guards (Additional) Sterling Plated 
CC EE SE aereere rr wert $0.75 


Ooreetan, Weeetle .....ccccccccs 0.90 
Gold 

Keys Sterling Plated 
ee ED 2 ok i newts cocce fde $2.00 $2.25 


Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 


All orders must be sent directly to 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 
#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 


ee D6 led diene 04 oun XO $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders, 
Miaimum order, 2 quires. 


Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Tonasket, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 910) 

At the time of this report plans are 
being made for the production of a 
three-act play, Nine Girls, under the di- 
rection of Yvetta Snowden, troupe spon- 
sor. The three-act play Love Your 
Neighbor was presented by the senior 
class and in its cast were eight Thes- 
pians. Some other activities have been 
one-act plays, make-up practice and dra- 
matic readings. So far this year the 
Thespians have entertained eight dif- 
ferent organizations.—Arta Gae Collison, 
Secretary 

Abilene, Texas 
(Thespian Troupe 353) 

Our Thespian Troupe is made up of 
an eager, ambitious group of high school 
actors. Already this season we have 
done The Winter's Tale with an Eliza- 
bethan staging. About forty youngsters 
had the opportunity to do a strenuous 
but pleasant job of acting and stage- 
craft. In December we did the play 
again for one of our Interscholastic 
League Conferences as a demonstration 
of staging Shakespeare in high school. 
Mr. Loren Winship, chairman of the 
University of Texas Drama Department, 
expressed his satisfaction in our produc- 
tion by inviting our Thespians to be 
the guests of the Texas Drama Depart- 
ment for their spring Shakespeare. Our 
high school seems to enjoy Shakespeare 
as within the past nine years we have 
performed Twelth Night, The Comedy 
of Errors, Macbeth, The Tempest and 
The Winter's Tale. 

In December we played five matinees 
of Daniel Boone for all the grade school 
children of Abilene. Our actors found 
it very stimulating to play to children 
who are so enthusiastic with their sense 
of “make believe.” 

In February we did The Late Chris- 
topher Bean (arena style) and the third 
act of The Little Foxes is our entry in 
the Texas Interscholastic League Drama 
One-Act Play Contest.—Ernest Sublett, 
Thespian Troupe Co-sponsor 


Champaign, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 106) 

We Thespians presented two full- 
length plays this fall: Midsummer 
Night's Dream on November 16 and 17, 
and a children’s play, The Elves and 
the Shoemaker on December 2. Both 
were well received. Formal Thespian 
initiation was held November 29, with 
seven new members and one honorary, 
Mr. Robert Myer, Technical Director 
for the school plays, being installed. 
Bob Otis is President and Miss Marion 
Stewart, troupe sponsor.—Given Tyner, 
Secretary 

Moscow, Idaho 
(Thespian Troupe 56) 

Full length plays: Meet Me in St. 
Louis, A Kiss for Cinderella, and Peg of 
My Heart. One-act plays: Judge Lynch, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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New — Beautiful — Official 
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Finely modeled 
gold-filled insignia 
on a sterling silver shank 
For Students and Sponsor: 
Students — 1/10 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling shank . . .$5.00 


Sponsors — 1/5 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling silver shank with 
words “‘Troupe Sponsor” in the 
IR gs oc Sag hak a 8 $7.50 


(Prices include excise tax — Ohio 
orders must add 3% sales tax) 


A RING THESPIANS 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


All orders, including ring sizes and checks 
made payable to Gordon B. Miller and 
Co., must be mailed to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Include name and address. 


Gordon B. Miller & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FOR 


SOUN D 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, thea 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 





CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Eight Troupers in use 
by ‘‘Holiday on Ice’’ 


Ice shows, theatres, arenas, circuses and coliseums have been quick to 
appreciate the sharp, dazzling snow-white spot projected by the Strong 
Trouper High Intensity Arc Spotlight. Drawing only 10 amperes from any 
110-volt A.C. convenience outlet, the Trouper makes the use of heavy 
With an adjustable, self-regulating 
transformer an integral part of the base, the Trouper is ideal for travel- 


rotating equipment unnecessary. 






ling shows. Mounted on casters it’s easily portable and readily dis- 
assembled for shipping. 

The high efficiencies of the Trouper are largely attained by the optical 
system which utilizes a silvered glass reflector and a two-element vari- 
able focal length lens system. The automatic arc control maintains 
a constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. 
one hour and twenty minutes at 21] volts and 45 amperes. 


A trim of carbons burns 





THE NEW STRONG TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


for small theatres, schools, night clubs, TV studios and industrial shows, where physical dimensions and price are fac- 


tors and where the tremendous light volume of an arc lamp is not necessary. 


PROJECTS FAR MORE LIGHT THAN ANY CONVENTIONAL, INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


This increased brilliancy is made possible by a variable focal length objective lens system, a 51%4-inch silvered glass reflector, 


and Fresnel lens used with a standard 115-volt, 1000-watt prefocused projection type bulb. 


As contrasted to the conventional incandescent spotlight, with which the spot size is varied solely by irising, to result in sub- 


stantial light loss, the Trouperette utilizes all the light through most of the spot sizes. 


62 TIMES BRIGHTER HEAD SPOTS 


Sharp edges from head spot to flood. Horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Fast 
operating color boomerang accommodates six slides. 


Height-adjustable mounting stand. 


Can be plugged into any 110-volt convenience outlet. 











SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


Albany, N. Y.—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Albany 
Theatre Supply 

Atlanta—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Atlantic City—Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 

Baltimore—J. F. Dusman Co.; Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

Boston—J. Cifre, Inc.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Buffalo—Dion Products; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Charlotte—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Standard 
Theatre Sup. Co. 

Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Gardner Jan- 
sen, Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest 
Stage Lighting Co.; Droll Theatre Sup. Co., Inc.; 
National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Cincinnati—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Cleveland—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Dallas—Hardin Theatre Sup. Co.; Modern Theatre 
Equipment Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Denver—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Graham Bros. 

Des Moines—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Detroit—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa--V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Sup. Co. 
ouston—Southwestern Theatre Equipment Co. 

Indianapolis—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply; National 
Theatre Sup. Co. 

Los Angeles—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmueller; Nat’l 
Theatre Sup. Co.; Pembrex Theatre Sup. Corp. 

Louisville—Falls City Theatre Sup. Co. 

Memphis—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Milwaukee—National Theatre Sup. Co.; R. Smith Co. 
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Minneapolis—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; National 
Theatre Sup. Co. 

New Haven—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

New Orleans—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

New York City—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Norfolk—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Oklahoma City—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Okla- 
homa Theatre Sup. Co. 

Philadelphia—Blumberg Bros.; Nat'l Theatre Sup.Co. 

Pittsburgh—Atlas Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Sup. Co. 

Salt Lake City—lInter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 

San Francisco—C. J. Holzmueller; National Theatre 
Sup. Co.; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies 


Seattle—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

Sioux Falls—-American Theatre Sup. Co. 

St. Louis—City Electric Co.; Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co. 

Toledo—Theatre Equipment Co. 

Westerly, R. I1—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Serv. 

Canada—Dominion Sound Equip., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec; General Theatre Sup. Co., Toronto, 
Ontario; General Theatre Sup. Co., Saint John, 
N.B.; General Theatre Sup. Co., Vancouver, B.C.; 
General Theatre Sup. Co., Montreal, Quebec; 
General Theatre Sup. Co., Winnipeg, Man.; Per- 
kins Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; Perkins 
Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; Sharp’s 
Theatre Supplies Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 





104 CITY PARK AVENUE 


Trouper Arc Spotlight. 
NAME 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 


Please send free literature on the * Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight; ‘a Strong 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 


EDWIN SNAPP 
Director 
ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 

formances each. 


DIRECTING... Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management .. . 
student Seantecs in 
charge of workshop 
productions. 


PRODUCTION — 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 
for illustrated brochure 
write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





FOR 
QUICK 
SALE 


ONE SALUDA VELOUR COLOR 
601 MAROON FRONT OR OLIO 
CURTAIN — 13'-10” high by 


(Continued from page 28) 

Riders to the Sea, and The Dear De- 
parted. We sponsored the Regional 
Drama Festival in Moscow in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Idaho and 
were in charge of room and board. We 
also participated in it and received rat- 
ings of excellent on a one-act play and 
choral readings, and a superior on a 
dramatic reading. There were six new 
members initiated on November 29. 
Edward M. Dalva is the troupe sponsor. 
—Sally DuSault, Secretary 


Kenmore, N. Y. 
(Thespian Troupe 108) 

We have had so far a very busy and 
active year. Following a tureen supper 
at Shirley Joslin’s home we Thespians 
attended, en masse, The Bicycle Thief at 
the Cinema. (That’s the name of Buf- 
falos new “art cinema” — very lush, 
beautiful, and comfy, books foreign and 
high class pictures.) When K. S. H. S. 
participated in a public service program 
on WBEN, Buffalo, three of the four 
students on the panel were Thespians: 
Herman Markell, John Mondo, and Bar- 
bara Easter. The topic of discussion 
was “What is a successful high school 
student P” 

Every one of the thirteen members 
was in the cast of Stage Door, the all- 
school play presented on November 2 
and 3. Thespians Sue St. Louis, Eleanor 
Pierce, and Herman Markell had leading 
roles. Initiation was held on November 
29, 1950, at which time 12 students be- 
came members of Thespians—Eva Strong, 
Thespian Sponsor 


Kenova, W. Va. 
(Thespian Troupe 988) 

Our troupe got off to a good start in 
the second year of our organization by 
initiating 12 new members on October 
6, 1950. We are planning to hold an- 
other initiation during this second se- 
mester. The elected officers for the 
year are as follows: president, Mary 
Ann Cauliflower; vice-president, Nancy 
Myrtle; secretary-treasurer, Jean John- 
son; and usher, Lillian Perry. We 


FOR ACTIVE THEATRE 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
HIGH ACADEMIC 
STANDING 


@ With an expert staff in a 
college of 7,000 students. 


@ Ina Theatre Conscious com- 
munity near San Francisco. 


@ With two theatres producing 
a wide variety of plays. 








@ With an excellent oppor- 
tunity to earn the A.B. De- 
gree, the M.A. Degree, and 
California Teaching Creden- 
tials. 

PLAN TO ATTEND 


San Jose State College 


Write today for our catalogue 


HUGH W. GILLIS, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 








which we are planning to glamorize for 
the occasion with velvet draperies hung 
from the balcony track, which forms a 
convenient control booth for lights, 
sound, etc. The two casts working to 
present the play on alternate nights are 
fascinated with the new staging. 

On January 16 the troupe was host to 
parents and close friends in a formal 
initiation, at which five new members 
were initiated. Another initiation is 
planned for April. — Joanne Beedle, 
Secretary 

Zanesville, Ohio 


(Thespian Troupe 563) 

Early in the fall our troupe presented 
Meet Me in St. Louis which was done 
with the music department. Since it was 
our first costume play every one, cast 
and crews, loved working on it. For our 
sophomore play this year we presented 
A Date with Judy. The sophomores 
work for reserve Thespian rating, and 


36’ wide in two sections 18’ wide. 
Box pleated in 50% fullness. 
Swivel snap hooks rivetted to 


Thespians gave Sparkin’ at the school 
carnival on October 19. We are now 
practicing for a minstrel and jamboree 
to be given in the near future. It is 
being directed by our sponsor, Mrs. 
Anagene Bartram. — Mary Ann Cauli- 
flower, President 


Pontiac, Michigan 





webbing in top. Chain pockets 
and weights in bottom. Slightly 
used but looks new. 


Special price $150 





WRITE TO 


STAGE DECORATION 
AND SUPPLIES CO. 
620 Joyner St. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Lock Box 5007 





(Thespian Troupe 499) 

Our troupe so far has had a very busy 
year. The Children’s Theatre production 
Tom Sawyer ran for six performances in 
October. This was followed by the 
regular fall production, Our Town, 
which was well received in December. 

Biggest news of the year at our school 
and in the community is the starting of 
a new theatre project — The Pontiac 
High School Penthouse Theatre, our first 
attempt at theatre-in-the-round. Begin- 
ning on March 9 Seventeenth Summer 
is in for a “run” in our girls’ gymnasium, 


they really become inspired for their 
junior and senior dramatic classes. 
Seven Sisters and either Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay or Family Circle 
are on the agenda for the remainder of 
this school term. 

Several members of our troupe at: 
tended the Ohio State Regional Con- 
ference at Canton and 105 members of 
our school saw Kiss Me, Kate in Colum- 
bus, at which time the stage manager 
took us back stage and explained the 
technicalities of the set and the lighting. 
—Ruth Denny, Thespian Troupe Sponsor 
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|) A Matter of Record* 


THE TWO MOST POPULAR PLAYS 


———. 








WITH THESPIAN DIRECTORS 











A FEW TYPICAL REACTIONS: 


“I never produced a play with which I enjoyed working more 
and I heartily recommend it to any high school play director. 
You just can't go wrong.’ 

JoaN SHEEKsS, Decatur, Illinois 


“I found MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN to be one of the 
cleverest and most enjoyable plays I have ever coached.” 
Mrs. Ina Brooks, Horton, Kansas 


“I think that MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN is delightful, 
sophisticated comedy and is an excellent play for high 
el groups.” 

Vincinia H. Fioyp, Grant, Nebraska 


“It’s a wonderful, wonderful play!!! The cast loved it, 
I loved it and the audience went wild over it!!! It seems 
to have everything—lots of humor, lots of romance . . SUS- 
pense, a little bit of melodrama and human interest galore.” 
MarcGarket H. N. bedava Holland Patent, N. Y. 


“Laughter was loud and 
VIRGINIA STEMP, Rete Illinois 


MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN 





“it did not require the cutting of a single expression.” 
EpwIn J. Kino, Kansas City, Missouri 
“I thought it was a delightful and refreshingly ‘good’ play.” 
HELEN E. SANForpD, N. Dartmouth, Mass. 
“I do not think any high school could go wrong in the 
selection of MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN.” 
Letua A. Rice, Wayne, Michigan 


“We were delighted with MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN. 
It is ideally suited to high school presentation because of 
its fast movement and witty dialogue. It went over big in 
our town for we received compliments galore.” 

Mrs. Jo Lee Rocers, LaFollette, Tennessee 
“The minute I read MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN I knew 
it was the best comedy I had read in years. It was the 
easiest play to produce that I have had in years and by 
far the best. The clever humor of almost every line makes 
for very high comedy of the finest sort.” 

Dorotny K. Brier.ey, Flagstaff, Arizona’ 


Royalty, $25.00 ¢ Price, 85c. 





SEVENTEENT I SUMMER 


A FEW TYPICAL REACTIONS: 


“I have nothing but the highest praise to —_ for SEVEN- 
TEENTH SUMMER. The dramatization . . . was a splendid 
and highly commendable piece of work.” 

SISTER MaAuRA-ANN, Erie, Pa. 


“Never before have faculty, students and parents joined so 
enthusiastically in praise of the choice of a play.” 
Dorotuy JOHNSON, Middletown, Ohio 
“The wholesome feeling throughout the play had the audi- 
ence in tears.” 
Davw Craic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“It is the best play for high school students that I have 
found in 15 years of experience.” 
ETHEL C. OLIVER, Camden, Maine 
“A ome can't go wrong with this! The audience loved 
the 
. May G. GALLAGHER, San Francisco, Calif. 


“a es play. A ‘must’ in any Director's list.” 
RS. ETHEL A. HADLEY, Tarreytown, N. Y. 
“It had MEE ns humor, pathos, suspense and to me was 
nostalgic. I loved it.” 
Grace L. Rowe, Independence, Missouri 
“I am enthusiastic! . . . (The audience) age ma 


praised it. Ministers particularly liked the family 
emphasis.” 


Mrs. C. S. Lowry, Murray, Kentucky 
“Two thundering curtain calls each night.” 
LEON C. Miter, York, Pa. 


if wonderful, wonderful play! People even called me on 


cad 8g to ~ appreciation of it. (The audience) 
von ed and cried 


GENEIRINE Fo.tz, Van Wert, Ohio 


Royalty, $25.00 ¢ Price, 85c. 
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BRIEF 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


St. Anne and the Gouty Rector—and other 
plays, by Henri Gheon and Henri Brochet; 
translated by Olive and Marcus Goldman. A 
rather unique collection of short plays modeled 
on the medieval mystery and miracle plays. 
These little plays, charged with religious and 
inspirational spirit, read well and suggest that 
they would be well worth producing. The 
translators, both of whom have labored in the 
college theatrical vineyard, claim to have given 
successful productions of all the pieces in the 
volume. They are superior in quality through- 
out. The titles among them are The Sausage 
Maker’s Interlude, St. Felix and His Potatoes, 
The Poor Man Who Died Because He Wore 
Gloves—have a slightly precious ring to them, 
but the plays wth ae i describe the story line. 
The plays range all the way from tragedy to 
the broadest farce, and production problems 
do not seem insuperable. A welcome change 
from the average. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Not in a Thousand Years, a comedy in three 
acts, by E. Clayton McCarty. Here is a nice, 
fresh appearing comedy, the story of a first 
romance. Seven boys, nine girls suggest a well- 
balanced cast. The plot is full of complications 
dialogue clever without being “smart” and a 
unique surprise at the finish. Plenty of stage 
directions and suggestions. 


Forever Albert, a comedy in three acts, by 
Bettye Knapp; 7 m., 7 w. Uncle Albert is an 
inherited uncle who has done little more than 
ornament the Turner household in the twenty- 
five years he has lived in it. He is aesthetic 
where his brother-in-law is practical, careless 
of money where his sister is frugal, and de- 
lightfully lacking in any feeling of responsi- 
bility where everyone around him oozes a 
sense of duty. 


In order to buy a better organ for the church 
where he officiates at the keyboard he “bor- 
rows’ the family savings and so upsets a 
silver wedding anniversary celebration that 
was to have been climaxed by the acquisition 
of a new kitchen, with all the trimmings, for 
his overworked sister Ellen. He fully intends 
to repay the “loan” when he sells his songs— 
but the publishers are unappreciative of talent. 


The Turners are, in their own words, a 
“terrific” family. Albert is only one of the 
various misfortunes that add complications to 
their normally chaotic domestic life and the 
manage to rise triumphant over this and all 
others. The author is no little help to them 
and he stretches the long arm of something or 
other to make a happy ending. But the family 
is slightly “terrific,” even as was Grandpa Van- 
derhof's, and maybe the director can make 
them appear to belong together. The part of 
Albert himself is far from easy but there will 
be students everywhere to whom the playing 
of a likable ne’er-do-well will appear as a 
challenge. 


All Kinds of People, by Elizabeth Rider 
Montgomery; comedy, three acts; 6 m., 6 f. The 
entire action of the play takes place in the big 
entrance hall of the Wyatt family residence 
which has been turned into a “guest home.” 
Priscilla Wyatt, a sensitive and charming 
widow with no business sense at all, has been 
forced to keep boarders. All the cooking and 
managing of the house are done by her twenty- 
one-year-old oy oor Rosemary. Son Hubert, 
age twelve, is a budding inventor. The house 
is full of odd and rather pathetic characters, 
each very much alone in the world, and all 


$2 


YiEWS 





By TALBOT PEARSON 


depending upon Mrs. Wyatt. An old friend, 
as an act of kindness, offers Priscilla a trip to 
Hollywood and a bit in a picture he is produc- 
ing. Priscilla is sure that she is essential at 
home, and that she could not possibly leave. 
Her brusque and impatient sister-in-law, Mar- 
tha, and the practical Rosemary make Priscilla 
see that she does nothing about the running of 
the place, and they both feel very sure Pris- 
cilla isn’t needed at all. Terribly hurt, and for 
the first time feeling herself a failure, Priscilla 
goes to Hollywood. In the third act, Rosemary 
and her fiance have quarreled, Hubert is list- 
less and unhappy, all the “guests” are at one 
another’s throats, and all threaten to leave. 
Martha has been fired from the job she has 
had for twenty years as being too unsympa- 
thetic. Priscilla returns unexpectedly into the 
chaos of the family, and with her tact, under- 
standing of people and gentle charm soon has 
everything and everyone straightened out. 
Rosemary and Martha realize that there is 
more to the art of living than keeping people 
well housed and fed. There is a good “moral” 
to all this, not too obviously drawn and if the 
somewhat incredible Priscilla can be made to 
apear real, the play will make acceptable en- 
tertainment for almost every type of audience. 


It’s a Great Life, by Robert Finch; farce- 
comedy, three acts; 6 m., 8 f. The one set is 
the warm, colorful back yard terrace of the 
George W. Peabody residence. The Peabody 
family is wholly uninhibited. Mrs. Peabody— 
Grace—is scatter-brained and fluffy; George, 
her husband, is incapable of controlling any 
member of his household; Jeanne, nineteen 
and very dramatic, is occupied keeping two 
young men on the string; Russell, age seven- 
teen, is about to fail his senior year in high 
school because he is interested in nothing in 
the world but drums. Jeanne plays sick to get 
out of a situation involving one dance and the 
two young men. The doctor who calls is a 
new neighbor, young and unattached. He 
has watched the chaos of the Peabody family 
with amusement, and he urges George to put 
his foot down and insist upon discipline. 
George does and the situation goes from mad- 
dening to impossible. In the end Jeanne scraps 
her two suitors in favor of the doctor; Russell 
finds a serious interest in veterinary surgery 











Elizabeth Levi as Judy and Thayer Masoner as 
Mr. Hamilton in a scene from American Pass- 
port, a presentation of West High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 151), Denver Colo., Miss Charlene 
Edwards, director. 








via an ancient horse named General Custer. 
George and Grace sell their big house to live 
on a small farm and grow things—and have 
place for General Custer to retire to. Skillfy} 
writing, pes plot construction, and it contains 
plenty of well-planned comedy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Scenery Design for the Amateur Stage, by 
Willard J. Friederich and John H. Fraser, My 
Friederich is well-known to readers of DRA- 
MATICS through his current series of articles 
on Scenery Design. In association with his eo]. 
league of the art department at Marietta Col. 
lege he has turned out a most useful little job 
on a difficult subject. There are plenty of 
books on stage design and most of them are 
written at the professional level, on the ag. 
sumption that there will always be the finest 
of materials available, the highest form of 
technical help, and an unlimited budget. There 
are too some few distressing publications which 
go to the other extreme and assume that cither 


_ the audience will not know the difference oy 


that it is necessary to tell the reader how to 
handle a hammer. Between these extremes 
there has been little written to help the de. 
signer-director who has good taste and pre- 
sumes the same of his audience, who has 
capable but not topflight help who want to 
do a good job, and who asks for a book which 
recognizes these facts. Here it is. 


The illustrations are all of college and little 
theatre productions where standards are high 
yet facilities are frequently lacking. This is by 
way of establishing the principle that money is 
not everything. The sketches, working draw- 
ings, and stage plans are eminently practical 
and the fact that Mr. Friederich himself js 
both designer and director prevents any loss of 
balance in considering the demands of these 
two functionaries. Books on design frequently 
ignore directing problems—and vice versa. The 
book is well planned and the writing is witty 
and most readable. A “must” for all Thespian 
Troupes, I'd say. 


BARNS AND NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Play Production, by Henning Nelms. Here 
is “infinite riches in a little room,” a small, com- 
pact volume in the College Outline Series that 
could, and should, be in the hands of every 
Thespian teacher or student. There may be 
some difference of opinion with Mr. Nelms on 
his approach to this or that problem, but since 
all the problems have been given consideration 
there is at least something to go on. The av- 
thor is no ivory-tower pundit. He is a practical 
man-of-the-theatre, who has faced all these 
difficulties and overcome them in actual prac- 
tice. He borrows from his own valuable little 
handbook A Primer of Stagecraft to give some 
down-to-earth advice on scenery yal lighting; 
he has some important things to say about 
organization; and he gets the director over 
several difficult hurdles without complicating 
the issue. On the subject of acting he devotes 
less space, wisely perhaps, since the book con 
cerns itself with production. But the student 
who reads the chapter on stage business and | 
the one on movement will be forever under- 
standing and cooperative in rehearsal. And 
where space has forbidden a lengthier treat- 
ment of any one topic, Mr. Nelms provides a 
bibliography with clearly marked signposts. 
There are some useful illustrations of suitable 
settings and many excellent sketches of stage 
action and stage mechanisms. 





STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent 
installation. 


CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 
6 - 8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusets 
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